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Russian Tommy Bisieue: The Soviets Roll On in Their Second War Winter 
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switch to CORONET brandy...and SODA 
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32 a CORONET V.S.Q. ..° BRANDY 
Rapeo—atmentt ecient A a 
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You'll hail your first Coronet and 50c for unique Corotiet snifter ... without advertising, of thin, hand- 
blown glass with face and crown (illustrated above), satin-etched. 
32 oz., 6” high. Order one or more. Shipped postpaid. Send check or 
sparkling highball. ‘‘Fresher-tasting,‘’ as you sip...and afterwards! money order to Schenley Distillers Corp., P.O. box 78, dept. E, N.Y. C. 


Try it. Plenty snooty, without being plenty costly. Handy in California Grape Brandy 84 Proof, Schenley Distillers Corp., New York 
tune in! JACK PEARL and Morton Gould's orchestra in 


Schenley's “Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival”. Your Mutual station every 
* Make your dollars fight... buy war bonds and stamps! week (consult your local newspaper for exact time). 


soda as a great discovery! For this brandy makes a light, refreshing 


long drinks, cocktails, straight as a de luxe after-dinner liqueur. 
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“The Girls they Left behind them 


The deft hands and strong hearts of women . . . drafting and riveting, 
wiring and welding, loading and inspecting . . . doing men’s work... releasing men to fight. 








Out of the 632 occupations rated “‘essen- 
tial” to war production, only 57 are consid- 
ered completely outside a woman’s range. 
And from the way half-a-million women 
are taking hold of their war jobs, they may 
reduce that list before the war is over. 

Working shoulder-to-shoulder with them 
in many plants are Mimeograph duplica- 
tors. These versatile machines are speed- 
ing up production paper work... taking 
the kinks out of production control... 
producing the forms, requisitions, travel 
tickets, engineering change notices that 
guide tens of thousands of parts into mo- 
tors, tanks, bombers. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Like many another essential tool, whether in factory or 
office, Mimeograph duplicators are hard to replace 
these days. Conservation and proper care are in order 
to keep this equipment on the job for the duration. 


FREE GUIDE TO OFFICE CONSERVATION! New booklet, She Also Serves, covers not 
only the use of Mimeograph duplicators but also wartime care of other hard-to-replace 
office equipment and supplies. For free copies, telephone the Mimeograph distributor in 
your community, or write Dept. N-143, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. gy COPYRIGNT 3948, Ae B. O1OK COMPANY 
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COPYRIGHT 1943—-JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


ONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATIO 





FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON T 4 E 
PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA - CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 

















Cannon Connectors—or Plugs—are used to connect electrical cir- 
Cuits, just as you use sockets and plugs to connect floor lamps, 
electric irons and other appliances in your home. 

The main difference is that Cannon Plugs are made for use on 
aircraft, in radio stations, motion picture studios, and many other 
places where very complicated arrangements of wires must be 
connected or disconnected easily and quickly, and where the con- 
nection once made must never fail. 

Cannon Plugs are made so that the outside protecting shell can 
accommodate a very wide variety of contact pins or sockets on 
the inside. The parts are widely interchangeable. 

The variations available in Cannon fittings are almost without 
limit. They are adaptable to scores of military and peace-time 
applications. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Company, Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Led., Toronto, Canada 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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Cover Photo—The Red gunner and the dead Ger- 
mans in this Sovfoto tell a tale now being repeated 
many times along the eastern front. For Mory of 
how the Soviet Army has been oangl ng make it: 
big push against the Axis, see page 1 
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Equal Sharing 


If Mayor La Guardia wants all parts of the 
country to bear the burden of gas rationing 
equally, he should investigate a few facts be- 
fore advising how it can be accomplished. 

Let him live in a ranch for a year, 20 miles 
from the nearest post office, 40 miles from the 
nearest doctor, drugstore, general store, bank, 
railroad station, etc. (The draft will soon make 
it farther than that to a doctor.) Does he 
think Westerners should neglect their business, 
which is very important right now, and watch 
their families die for lack of medical care, while 
Easterners within a stone’s throw of all these 
accommodations are allowed 8 gallons of gas a 
week to attend ball games, movies, or just to 
go Visiting? Is that sharing equally? Three or 
4 gallons a week to people in thickly populated 
regions is not a hardship at all. 

The tires should be taken off four-fifths of 
the Eastern cars and sold to Westerners, who 
really need cars. We have plenty of gas. Why 
hinder the war effort with such childish be- 
havior as this “share alike” business? It would 
have been just as sensible, when the sun burned 
up Western ranges and fields to set a match to 
Eastern crops, so all would suffer alike. 


Atice DENZIEN 
Bullock, S. D. 





Soldier Paper, 1848 

In your Dec. 21 issue you mention that the 
editors of The Stars and Stripes, printing their 
issue in North Africa, were compelled to use 
double v’s because there are no w’s in the 
French alphabet, hence none in the shop of 
“L’Echo d’Alger,” whose press was used. 

There is a historical parallel for this in tbe 
Mexican War, when our troops occupying 
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Bombs for Breakfast 


As the man says: whatever goes up must 
come down. In the case of bombs, the 
all-important question is where. 


By official count, a remarkably high 
percentage of the bombs released from 
Boeing Flying Fortresses* come down 
where they'll raise the most hell with 
Axis hopes: at sea, on battleships, cruis- 
ers, transports, destroyers, aircraft car- 
tiers; on land, atop factories, arsenals, 
tailroads, power-plants, munitions dumps, 
docks, canals and vital supply centers. 


There are two things in particular 
that make the Boeing Flying Fortress a 
mailed glove on Freedom’s aerial fist. 


One is quality: the ability to fly a 
swift, straight course to the target in spite 
of enemy interceptors . . . and, by vir- 
tue of great flight-stability, provide a 
perfect Cand heavily armored) “plat- 
form” from which to let loose several tons 
of death and/or destruction. Score one 
for Boeing engineers. 


The other is quantity: the rate at 
which these bombers are built under the 
concentrated short-flow multiple-line 
production system which results in max- 
imum’ output per man, machine and 
unit of plant space. Score one for 
Boeirig production men. 


There'll come a V-day when Boeing 
engineering and “productioneering” will 
turn from paths of war to paths of peace 
. . » from making the world unsafe for 
tyranny to-making the new, free world 
a better, brighter one in which to live. 


For in designing and building Flying For- 
tresses, Stratoliners,* globe-girdling Clippers 
and other airplanes, Boeing continually ac- 
quires new “kyow-how” in many fields of 
engineering: electrical, structural, sound- 
proofing, heating, radio, etc. It’s the kind 
of “know-how” that helps to win wars, and 
will some day help to make peacetime prod- 
ucts better and cheaper. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS +* THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS 





**FLY'NG FORTRESS’® AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED DOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Switching to Bourbon? 


Start with America’s finest... 


Kentucky Tavern! 


BOTTLED UN 
GLENMORE 


S14 tear at 


KENTUCKY 
DISTILLERIES 





BON dD S 


America’s 
finest whiskey - 
Kentucky Tavern 


STRAIGHT BOURBON ¢ 100 
CO... INCORPORATED, 


PROOF 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Chihuahua used printing materials found ig: 
that city to turn out a little sheet called : 
Anglo-Saxon. The Mexican font had no w’s, 
either, and the publishers had “to adopt the: 
cockneyism of two v ’s ... as vvill VVool’s vvay 
be vvisely chosen.” This account is containe d 
in a pamphlet published by Appleton’s in 1848, 
titled “Anecdotes and Letters of Zachary Tay-; 
lor,” by Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter (actually, : 
one Thomas Bangs Thorpe) . 


S/Scr. Henry Newel. | 


Army War College 
Washington, D. C. 





Sand of Red Tape 


I am reluctantly coming to the conclusicill 
that the American people are engaged in fight. 
ing two wars. One is against -the Axis gang. 
sters, of which we are now well aware. The: 
other is against the bureaucrats and social plan. 
ners at home. The signs are multiplying, in” 
and out of Congress, that the people are slowly 
coming to a realization of what the bureaucrats, ' 
and social planners, i in the name of winning the; 
war, are trying to impose upon them. 

The intolerable burden of bureaucracy, the. 
endless flood of questionnaires, the proliferating * 
miasma of rules and regulations, these are. 
rapidly getting us to the point where we must) 
either reb«l, or else go down for the count. We: 
have our generals in the war against the Axis, 
Where are the generals for the people’s w : 
against the bureaucrats? 4 

A war machine, lubricated by the sand 
red tape, cannot win a war. And if that is mix 
ing metaphors, it cannot be helped. I have just; 
been reading some government regulations. | 
Huan J. Wetpon © 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 4 





Younger Judges 


In your Dec. 7 issue, in referring to Jodgil 
William J. Campbell of Chicago, in connection } 
with his sentencing of the parties convicted of 
treason, you call him the nation’s “youngest 
Federal judge.” Judge Campbell is listed in 
Who’s Who as having been born March 19, 
1903. Judge Alfred P. Murrah, of this city, who 
is now a member of the Circuit Court of Ap 
peals for the Tenth Circuit, was born Oct. 27, 
1904. Judge Murrah was appointed a Federal 
District Judge in February 19387, at which time 
he was not yet 338 years of age. Also, Judge 
Royce Savage of the Northern District of 
Oklahoma was born March 20, 1904. 

I happen to know all three of these gentle- 
men personally, and I know they are fine 
judges, and merely drop you this note so as to 
keep the record straight. 


Cuartes E. Drmerker 


United States Attorney 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Humor? 
The Periscope in your Oct. 12, 1942, issue 
reports: “Wags in the B are posting at 


their desks the sign gotten out by the Noise 
Abatement Council which reads: ‘Quiet Please, 
War Worker Resting’.” On behalf of this 
squadron in the South Pacific, I want to say 
that we are so happy and pleased that you 
and others in the United States can find such 
actions so humorous and amusing. 


Lr. D. M. Fsery 
Lr. R. H. Hupson 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Eating into cold, hard metal ...never stopping... this 
machine turns out a vital airplane part every few sec- 
onds. Its work day is 24 hours long ...every day. Month 
after month, this machine, and other thousands like it, 
are playing a mighty part in winning the war. Yet, you’} 
never read their story in your evening paper! 

In the workhead of these machines are Fafnir Ball 
Bearings ... hard-working, dependable bearings which 
must hold tolerances on the nose under ceaseless punish- 
ing conditions. There is no time to “baby” them. 

They, like millions of other Fafnirs, art staying on the 
job, are helping America’s industrial machines to ‘stab- 
lish performance records that match ,,.deed for deed... 
the more spectacular, “newsy” records of Fafnir-equipped 
tanks, planes and guns. 


s 


_ Wherever you find outstanding performance, you'll 
usually find Fafnirs. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE = FOR ORDNANCE, 
AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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42-16 WEST STREET > LONG ISLAND CITY - N. Y. 






LIES 


HUNDREDS OF THEM 





When you discuss industrial 


health with a specialist 


When a West representative draws up a chair, he brings with 
him, in spirit and effect, the experience of hundreds of chemists, 
bacteriologists, industrial physicians, scientists, safety engineers 
and plant managers, who, for over 50 years have contributed to 
making West one of the greatest organizations of its kind in the 
world. e Now, you need West most! Now you need the newest 
and most effective equipment and materials to protect the health 
of your employees and help combat occupational diseases. Your 
workers must be kept on the job. West’s products are designed 
to fill virtually every demand of modern industry for healthful 
cleanliness. @ Your business, large or small, be it factory or institu- 
tion, is welcome to consult with trained West representatives. Learn 
how West can help you to promote health...keep your war 
workers on the job... INCREASE PRODUCTION. Use the coupon. 


CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD PLEASE 









West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City, N. ¥Y. Dept. N 


Name 
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Please have a West expert call. This implies no obligation on our part. ; 
2 : 
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“Night and day...” 


“Night and day must go the answer 

to the front line’s stern demand!” 

This is the creed of the Quartermaster Corps, 
and of us who help them here at home. 


And that Answer speaks in a thousand tongues 
---in the vicious voice of the heavy guns 
--- in the roar of airplane engines 
---in the drum-beat rhythm of marching men... 


More... more... more! 


The Answer speeds across the world 
---on wings over desert, ocean and tundra 
---0n ships in tropic seas and arctic waters; 
And here at home the tireless freight trains... 
Rolling tonnage no rails have ever known before 
-.- out of the mines with ore and coal 
---out of the sleepless factories that work 
the clock around to answer the stern demand... 


Faster... faster... faster! 


“Night and day. ..’’ You Americans overseas ..-« 
can you hear us? Under the scream of shells, 
the rumble of laden trains, 


rolling 1% million tons of freight a mile every minute! 


This year, as last year, we'll keep ’em rolling 
Night and day .. . night and day... 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared te the A of America! 

















RAY WOOD did—by putting in 


BLAST ANOTHER 
HOLE IN THE AXIS 
BUY WAR BONDS 


AVG WANG: 
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120 HOURS A WEEK! 


Heroes on the home front, as well as those in battle, 
are blasting holes in the Axis . .. Our Ray Wood, for 
example, recently chalked up a national record by 
working 120 hours in a single week on a vital war task 
that required his unique skill and ability... This meant 
staying on the job from 7 A.M. to 1 A.M. for seven 
consecutive days. But the work was finished on time 
for the Army’s needs — and that was all that mattered 
to Ray. 

Hats off to workers like Ray Wood — men and 
women who place our country’s needs ahead of every 
personal consideration! They are making it possible 


‘for American Industry to deliver the goods on time, 


and in the quantities needed to hasten the day of Vic- 
tory. True soldiers of industry — loyal buddies of the 
men on the fighting fronts. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY -COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK TORONTO 


Vl ACHINI RY COMPANYS 





(ON7Z Jaro @ lUrolarelan sti litelaln ela ae ges per day are wrapp aeateKan! 
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TRANSITION 


Brrtupay: Gen. 
George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, 
62, Dec. $1... Al- 
fred E. Smith, for- 
mer Governor of New 
York, 69, Dec. 30. 
He held his annual 
press conference and 
worked the rest of 
the day as.on past 
birthdays for more 
than half a century 
. . . Stanley F. Reed, associate justice of 
the Supreme Court, 58, Dec. $1 . . . Carter 
Glass, 85, Democratic senator from Vir- 
ginia, Jan. 4. . . Thomas G. Corcoran, 
member of ‘the old Brain Trust team of 
Corcoran and Cohen, 42, Dec. 29... 
Wiliam M. Jeffers, national rubber ad- 
ministrator, 67, Jan. 2. 


Marriep: Mrs. June Cawley Hynd, to 
Maj. George Fielding Eliot, newspaper 
and radio commentator on military affairs, 
in New York, Jan. 1. It was his third 
marriage. Hanson W. Baldwin, Eliot’s 
military-expert colleague, was best man 
. . . Josephine Ford, only granddaughter 
of Henry Ford and daughter of Edsel 
Ford, president of the Ford Motor Co. 
to Walter B. Ford II (no relation), in 
Grosse Point, Mich., Jan. 2. 


Drp: Mrs. Julia M. May, 64, wife of 
Rep. Andrew J. May, chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee of the 
77th Congress, in Prestonsburg, Ky., 
Dec. 27 ... William S. Barstow, 76, close 
friend and associate of the late Thomas 
Edison, and former president of the Gen- 
eral Gas & Electric Corp.; in Great Neck, 
L. I., Dec. 26 . . . Sir Nevile Henderson, § 
60, former British Ambassador to Berlin; 
in London, Dec. 29 (see page 46) ... 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, 86, one of Britain’s 
outstanding architects; in Hampstead, 
England, Dec. 27. Designer of London’s 
Lambeth Bridge and the Menin Gate, a 
memorial to the “missing” of the battle 
of Ypres in the last war, he was also 
known as a writer . . . John Bryan, son of 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, former 
Minister to Denmark, and grandson of the 
late William Jennings Bryan, in New 
York, Jan. 2. Police listed the death as 
“suspicious” but an autopsy revealed that 
the 38-year-old artist-poet had died natu- 
rally. He was hit by a taxi in a dimout a 
few weeks ago ... Mrs. Caroline G. O’Day, & 
67, former representative-at-large from New 
York, at her home in Rye, N. Y., Jan. 4. She 
had been ill for a long 
time . .. William 
(Willie) C. Stevens, 
70, the last of the 
principals in the Hall- 
Mills murder case, 
just eleven days after 
the death of his sister 

sd and co-defendant, 
; Mrs. Frances S. Hall; 

International in New Brunswick, 
Willie Stevens N. J., Dec. 30. 
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SABOTAGE ... 407 “he ar 


Sharp...jagged...destructive! Not 
bombs. Merely little specks of dust 
. . . but far from harmless, as high- 
powered microscopes would show. 

It is easy to imagine what damage 
these hard, jagged particles can do to 
precision finished bearing surfaces in 
equipment ranging from delicate 
instruments to heavy machines. When 
a highly finished part must be scrapped 
because of dust-damage, much more 
is lost than just a piece of metal. Many 
hours of expensive, painstaking labor 
zre completely wasted. 

One of the best defenses against 
dust-sabotage is air conditioning... 
the specially designed kind of air 


conditioning which, through efficient 
air filtering and accurate control of 
temperature and humidity, is making 
possible precision tolerances never 
before attainable. 

General Electric has taken an out- 
standing part in the development of 
this new air conditioning. Already, 
the war has taught us how to make 
equipment more compact, more flexi- 
ble, and far more efficient. Required 


‘climates’’ are faithfully reproduced. 
When the war is over, air condition- 
ing... better, cheaper, more universally 
used... will do much to make the world 
of the future happier and more useful 
for everyone. Then, as now—General 
Electric will be a leading source of all 
kinds of air conditioning. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 431, 
General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Air a “iti . by 
-_GENERAL@® ELECTRIC 





WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 4999th? 


A TINY FLAW, a jammed gun, a boy’s 
life’s blood reddens the earth, out 
there in that leaden hail. Had someone 
blundered when the parts for that gun 
were made? 

Five thousand parts make up that gun 
of his. Five thousand pieces of metal — 
yet only asingle one need fail to cost his 
life so bravely given. Your neighbor's 
son or yours. Think ‘now, what tre- 
mendous liability to tiny bits of metal ! 

What can we give? Only the patient 
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RUSSELL, 


BURDSALL 


work that mouldsand toughens fit metal 
for his fighting. Only the craftsmanship 
that forms each part with absolute pre- 
cision. Only our sweat to save his life, 
our toil to help him toward Victory. 

This we can do. Metal is sacred — 
save it! This we can pledge. Each part, 
however small, shall move in the terrible 
motion of battle—true, sound and as 
nearly perfect as human skill and me- 
chanical ingenuity can make it. 

Such resolve controls the quality of 


& WARD BOLT A 


each Empire bolt and nut—each bit of 
metal on which a soldier’s destiny may 
ride. To manufacturing processes which 
insure maximum strength and greatest 
accuracy, we add the personal energy 
and care so essential to Victory. 

Free posters for your plant’s bulletin 
boards, reproducing this ad with an 
appropriate slogan in place of our 
signature, are available upcn request. 
Write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Tak that relations with Brazil are 
strained because the U.S. is buying less 
coffee is exaggerated; Brazil understands 
the shipping problem . . . Incidentally, 
reallocation of shipping to help ease the 
coffee situation may be possible within a 
few months . . . The story that Leon Hen- 
derson would go to London as an official 
of the Lehman food administration came 
from a top Capitol source but isn’t con- 
firmed elsewhere . . . And rumors that 
Herbert Hoover will be brought into the 
Lehman setup can be discounted; he was 
sounded out to head the organization 
originally but refused, and he isn’t likely 
to participate except in an unofficial ad- 
visory capacity. 


Sub Menace 


Despite new warnings of the submarine 
menace, the American public generally 
hasn’t been impressed with the danger. 
Actually, as pointed out here Nov. 283, 
United Nations ship losses have remained 
very heavy—1,000,000 tons a month re- 
cently—almost comparable to the period 
early last year when sinkings off the At- 
lantic Coast were front-page news daily. 
Allied shipbuilding now fairly well exceeds 
sinkings, but much must be made up, and 
demands on shipping are greater than 
ever. Also, there has been little interfer- 
ence with German U-boat construction 
which is believed to total more than a 
score a month. 


Army Lines 


The Army is finally swinging around to 
the belief that the U.S. production story 
will hurt more than help the Axis, and 
you can expect much more information 
about the war materials being turned out 

.. If the Fortresses raiding Wake Island 

carried bomb loads comparable to those 
operating on long-range flights in the 
Southwest Pacific, more than 70 planes 
pasrrentes. probably from a Midway 
base . . . Incidentally, reports from the 
Pacific indicate that Jap pilots have 
been trying to down Fortresses by drop- 
ping bombs on them from a superior 
height. 


Wright Field Scandal 


The next big government crackdown on 
companies charged with profiteering on 


war contracts is expected to come in. 


Dayton, Ohio, within a few weeks. Three 
or four, and perhaps more plants, are 
slated to be indicted for collusive bidding 
on upwards of $7,000,000 worth of ground 
combat equipment purchased by the Air 
Forces Procurement Headquarters at 
Wright Field. A Federal grand jury will 
convene in Dayton in about two weeks to 
hear testimony. The investigation has been 
handled by Tom Clark, of the Justice De- 
partment’s War Frauds unit, and by Lt. 
Col. William O’Dwyer, on leave as Brook- 
lyn district attorney, now attached to the 
U.S. Army Air Forces’ plant protection 
unit. 


Postwar Europe Plans 


Behind the scenes, Washington is 
greatly speeding up its postwar peace 
plans for Europe. No one is counting on 
Germany’s defeat this year, but those in 
charge of planning recognize the possi- 
bility of an internal German collapse and 
want to be ready. As for Italy, definite 
plans are being made now. These cover 
an occupational program and relief meas- 
ures. Meanwhile, as pointed out here be- 
fore, the Administration will intensify its 
campaign to prepare the American people 
for acceptance of postwar plans, particu- 
larly U.S. participation in policing the 
world. 


Chinese Mission Story 


The best Washington sources say dis- 
satisfaction with U.S. aid was not the 
primary reason for the recall of the Chi- 
nese military mission to Washington. It’s 
true that China wants more help, but 
until new routes are opened little can be 
done. There are more supplies piled up in 
India now than air transport can move 
to Chungking. Actually, Lt. Gen. Hsiung 
Shih-fei asked for the recall. Handi- 
capped by his inability to speak English 
and bored with inaction, he felt he could 
better serve his country at home. He was 
also miffed at not being invited to meet- 
ings of the combined Chiefs of Staff. 
However, observers point out that, since 
the over-all strategy is to knock out the 
Nazis first, little purpose would be served 
by his attendance at the meetings. 


Trivia 

Elmer Davis got so absorbed in an ar- 
gument with newspapermen at a Christ- 
mas party about moving the OWI offices 
from their present convenient location 
that he didn’t even notice a “hot-foot” 
administered by one of his own staff... 
The Adjutant General’s office has decided 
that a proposal for immediate authoriza- 
tion of “Occupation of oe medals 
is a little premature . . . Some of the 
younger GOP senators are ‘complaining of 


the “hoggishness” of older members who 
use their seniority to hold three major 
committee posts and then can’t give all 
their jobs full attention . . . Senator Pep- 
per prominently displays in his office a 
huge Florida rattlesnake with 29 rattles 
and a label “Hitler.” 





Trends Abroad 


i — reports that German mili- 
tary morale is slipping; by and large, the 
Nazi soldier is still arrogant and trucu- 
lent, although those in Russia aren’t as 
cocky as they were last year . Note 
that the weather, which has tied up 
ground action in Tunisia, hasn’t inter- 
fered with air operations despite boggy 
fields; similar weather in Britain would 
mean fog and a grounded air force . . . 
Allied authorities debunk the story that 
Field Marshal Erwin von Witzleben has 
taken over the Nazi Mediterranean com- 
mand; their information indicates that he 
is ill and not in service . . . Vichyites 
Flandin and Pucheu, whose post-invasion 
flight to North Africa agitated the Fight- 
ing French, are waiting quietly in Algiers 
for developments; former Interior Min- 
ister Peyrouton is there, too. 


Pre-Invasion Blitz? 


Students of military affairs are now sure 
that any Allied invasion of the Continent 
will be preceded by an all-out air offensive 
against transportation systems and Nazi 
war industry. They point out that the 
Dieppe raid proved that Nazi fortifications 
(at least along the French coast) are so 
strong that a beachhead can’t be estab- 
lished without a major cost in lives unless 
the rear has been heavily blasted. Also, the 
Russian comeback presumably means that 
the urgency for another major front won’t 
be so great, allowing time for an extended 
softening up job from the air. Among 
things looked for are raids approaching 
the 1,000-plane scope on Germany’s 35 key 
industrial cities over a period of at least 
six weeks—weather permitting, of course. 


Chinese Windfall 


The Chinese believe they have gained 
access to important military information 
in documents salvaged from a Japanese 
plane shot down between Nanking and 
Hankow. The plane carried eleven high- 
ranking Japanese officers, all of whom were 
killed, and was bagged by Chinese troops 
in what is nominally Japanese-held terri- 
tory. Preliminary examination of the pa- 
pers has indicated their importance, and 
they are now en route to Chungking for 
study. Remember that in 1941 Chinese 
guerrillas downed a plane carrying Mineo 
Osumi, former Navy Minister and mem- 
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ber of the Supreme War Council, and 
found documents outlining Jap plans for 
aggression in the Southwest Pacific. 


Canadian Notes 


The cut in liquor sales has hit pro- 
vincial revenues hard, and Ontario is 
preparing to lead the way with demands 
on Ottawa for compensation . . . It’s 
rather ghoulish, but Ottawa’s housing 
shortage is so bad that househunters have 
taken to watching newspaper death notices 
for possible leads on vacancies . . . Can- 
ada’s Christmas buying spree has left 
many stores short of cotton and woolen 
goods; electrical appliances have practi- 
cally disappeared, and jewelry counters 
are virtually empty. 


Laval Government Scheme 


Though all of his reasons are not yet 
clear, it’s known that Pierre Laval has 
tried to establish a “re-invigorated” Vichy 
government. Shortly before Edouard Her- 
riot, Francois de Tessan, and Léon Jou- 
haux were arrested, Laval approached 
them and several other anti-Nazi states- 
men with his scheme for unity. He as- 
serted his belief that the war would reach 
a stalemate with both sides exhausted and 
that France could then play a key part 
in the restoration of Europe. He told 
Herriot and de Tessan that their former 
ties with the U.S. would help France to 
“bargain back” much of its old interna- 
tional position. He claimed that Berlin 
would not interfere with the formation of 
such a government and might even con- 
sider it as an important medium for a 
negotiated peace. His offer was refused, 
and the arrest of those he talked with soon 
followed. 


Russia’s Jap Visitor 

The extended presence in Russia of Gen- 
eral Banzai, Japanese military attaché to 
Berlin, is causing some concern in Allied 
diplomatic quarters. The general left Ber- 
lin Dec. 8 after a conference with all Jap 
military attachés in Europe, ostensibly to 
report on the general situation. That Mos- 
cow permitted him to travel freely through 
Russia was a little surprising, although the 
Soviet desire to maintain good relations 
with Japan for the present is well under- 
stood. There is some indication that he 
talked with Russian leaders, but Scan- 
dinavian reports that he carried peace feel- 
ers are refuted by present Soviet offensives. 
However, Banzai is still in Russia—at 
Vladivostok. He may be just awaiting 
passage to Japan, but some Allied officials, 
particularly the Chinese, would like to 
be sure. 


Foreign Notes 


A number of prominent Americans who 
were frequent prewar visitors to Paris have 
received smuggled letters from French 
hotel keepers telling them that reserva- 
tions are being held in their names “for 
an indefinite period immediately following 
victory” . . . Those who have been in 
Curacao lately say the blackout there is 


comparable to anything abroad and by far 
the strictest in this hemisphere . . . Be- 
cause transportation is easier, King Ibn 
Saud of Arabia has asked pilgrims this 
year to visit Medina instead of Mecca. 





Margarine Limitations 


The easing of restrictions on the use 
of oils (soya, cottonseed, etc.) for making 
margarine isn’t going to solve entirely the 
butter substitute problem. The additional 
oils will permit margarine manufacturers 
to increase their output by 66% this year, 
but still the combined volume of marga- 
rine and butter available to civilian con- 
sumers may be several pounds short of the 
19-pound average per capita consumption 
during the last two years. Margarine man- 
ufacturers actually aren’t limited by the 
amount of oil they can obtain but by the 
shortage of hydrogen. The oils must be 
“hardened” through the use of hydrogen 
to be molded into solid form, and the war 
demand for the gas makes it scarce for 
use in producing civilian products. 


Butter-Plus Ration? 


When butter is finally rationed, it’s 
likely that it will be linked with margarine 
and the consumer permitted to buy, say, 
one-half pound of butter and margarine 
per person a week. This promises some 
additional headaches. In some _butter- 
producing states like Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, and North Dakota, tax and pack- 
aging restrictions virtually block the sale 
of margarine. If residents of these’ states 
get their full ration in butter there’ll be 
loud complaints from less fortunate citi- 
zens of other states. On the other hand, if 
they are unable to get their full rations 
and can’t supplement it with margarine, 
they'll squawk. It may be necessary for 
the government to get behind margarine 
interests (see Washington Trends) in 
their campaign to remove discriminatory 
restrictions against their product. 


Labelless Can Solution 


At Army insistence, a leading manufac- 
turer of canning machinery has just per- 
fected a device that will stamp cans of 
food so that their contents can be identi- 
fied even when labels are lost. The Army 
has found, just as has many an unlucky 
housewife, that labelless cans are an im- 
possible puzzle. Consequently, pressure 
was brought on machinery manufacturers 
to find a solution. The new device can 
be attached to regular canning equipment 
and stamps onto the can before the labels 
go on an easy code word (like “tomju” for 
tomato juice) in noncorrosive indelible 
ink. 


Fuel-Oil Wrangle 


At least some of the hesitancy and con- 
fusion about which Eastern state con- 
sumer will get fuel oil and who will get 
it first traces to a tug-of-war between 
Washington agencies. The Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War has the job of get- 
ting the oil to the East, the OPA the task 


of apportioning it. However, the PAW 
last month set up a schedule of important 
users who would get first call on the oil 
supply. This was followed up by an in- 
terpretation to dealers which included an 
elaborate breakdown of essential consum- 
ers. This breakdown was later incorporat- 
ed into a press release, cleared through the 
OWI, and when OPA officials saw it they 
hit the ceiling, charging that this was 
virtually rationing, which is their function. 
At last word, officials of both agencies 
were still wrestling with the jurisdictional 
question. 


Business Footnotes 


Commercial banks are urging elimina- 
tion of the deposit insurance assessment 
(about $7,000,000 annually) against gov- 
ernment deposits, claiming it’s unnecessary 
since they are backed 100% by. Treasury 
securities .. . The U.S. may follow Can- 
ada’s lead in paying commissions to sales- 
men on future Victory bond sales ...A 
move to free small plants from all renego- 
tiation worries is getting started; contracts 
of less than $100,000 are already exempt, 
and concessions may be made on larger 
ones. 





Movie Lines 


— to weigh in with the first picture 
on the postwar world, Warner Brothers has 
assigned William Faulkner to develop a 
story called “The Liberator” and is seeking 
official Washington approval . . . M-G-M 
press agents are planning to build up 
Lucille Ball as successor to Jean Harlow; 
she’s slated to star in one or two remakes 
of Harlow pictures . . . Those who have 


seen the sneak preview of William Sa- 


royan’s “The Human Comedy” say Mick- 
ey Rooney turns in the best performance 
of his career. 


Book Notes 


Dr. Hu Shih, former Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, is working in New York on the sec- 
ond volume of his monumental “History of 
Chinese Political Thought” . . . Viking will 
publish this spring Lion Feuchtwanger’s 
new novel “Double, Double, Toil and 
Trouble” which is based on the astrologer 
whom Hitler is supposed to rely on for his 
“intuition” . . . Dodd, Mead & Co. is 
planning a new book on Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker to be made up mostly of the 
story of his 23 days adrift in the Pacific. 


Press Notes 


The war has boomed the semi-official 
Infantry Journal’s circulation up to 100,000, 
compared with its circulation of 12,000 in 
the last war and a peacetime figure of 
about 10,000 . . . Britain’s “Share Your 
Newspaper” scheme, designed to help 
counteract the newspaper shortaga, is tak- 
ing hold. People drop newspapers, when 
they have finished with them, in con- 
venient boxes on the streets . . . The ever- 
expanding Reader’s Digest will soon be 
turning out a Turkish edition. 
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ing through the mountains and the 
valleys of the Southland. You hear its 
powerful engine pounding through many 


e " 
with ho a bustling city. You hear its eager clickety- ( 


clack as it weaves across fertile farm- 


The train Y20 MEH its deep, friendly voice echo / . 


lands and greening pastures. Vd 
caboose It’s a freight train that never ends... if 
with no last car...no caboose. It’s the ‘\ 
; combined war-time freight haul of the \ 
Southern Railway System. } 
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Day and night, this train hauls ore from 


the mines, oil from the wells, food from /4 
the fields and lumber from the forests. K( 
Day and night, it rushes bread and beef \ 


and bullets to America’s fighting men. 
Day and night, it feeds American industry | 


and sustains a nation grimly at work. 


And when the war is over, this train 
with no caboose will still be humming 
over the rails of the Southern, proudly 
bearing the hard-won fruits of Victory. 












For then another new South will have 
been born...a richer, greater 
South ... ready with 


new plants, 


: new processes, 
new products for the free ul 






people of the better world that surely NN 
~ lies ahead. SSS 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Letters to congressmen reflect a growing 
nationalistic feeling that is beginning to 
worry the Administration. The burden of 
many of these missives is that the wealth 
of the country is being given away above 
and beyond the needs of war. The writers 
express fear that the huge national debt 
now abuilding will reduce the American 
standard of living. Look for increased Ad- 
ministration discussion of postwar prob- 
lems and aims to counteract this. 


The Lend-Lease investigation planned by 
anti-Administration men in Congress will 
be partly a gesture toward complaints, par- 
ticularly from the West Coast, alleging 
shipment of large quantities of meat to 
Russia while there’s insufficient for the 
home market. But the inquiry is unlikely 
to have much effect on such shipments. 
The real object of the investigation will be 
to dig deeply into the postwar implications 
of Lend-Lease with an eye toward discour- 
aging free trade. 


The national debt: Congressional experts 
now agree that $300,000,000,000 is the top 
debt the nation should carry. At an aver- 
age of 2 per cent interest, it would cost 
$6,000,000,000 a year to carry a debt that 
size—a heavy burden in peacetime. The 
national debt last week had reached $112,- 
000,000,000. 


Controlled inflation to help pay off the 
debt? There’s some talk of the possibility 
of allowing prices and wages to rise after 
the war so there'll be more money to pay 
off, but it’s still only talk. 


@ e 

Plane production figures for December will 
show a decrease even though plane output 
actually increased. This paradox results 
from the fact that a plane is not counted 
in the production figures until it is ac- 
cepted by the armed forces, and to be ac- 
cepted it first must be tested. Last month 
bad flying weather over a large section of 
the country prevented the testing of many 
planes. 


Alternate foods: You'll be hearing a lot 
about them in the months to come. The 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices is digging into the problem of finding 
plentiful foods to fill in behind those which 
are growing scarce. But they reject the 
term “substitutes” as applied to the pinch- 
hitters. 


Paradox: Government employes in the 
$5,000-a-year classification now get smaller 
paychecks than those rated at $4,600. The 
new overtime pay provisions, for which 


only those receiving less than $5,000 are 
eligible, raises the semimonthly stipend of 
the $4,600 group to $208.33, the same as 
that of the higher classification. After de- 
ductions of the Victory tax and the Federal 
employes’ retirement fund have been made, 
the regular checks come up like this: the 
employe rated at $5,000 a year, $188.71; 
the $4,600 employe, $189.54. 


Women are expected to make up 35 per 
cent of the industrial labor force within the 
next two years. That’s a stiff assignment, 
but one which top government officials be- 
lieve can be filled. 
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Don't jump to the conclusion that Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Byrnes is opposed to sub- 
sidies because he allowed milk prices to in- 
crease rather than continue subsidies. That 
was done because of the physical difficul- 
ties involved. The policy is still to subsidize 
basic foodstuffs if possible rather than to 
permit price increases. But the Office of 
Economic Stabilization will put on pres- 
sure for simplification and standardization 
economies, as in last week’s ban on slicing 
and other bread frills, to make retail price 
rises or subsidies unnecessary. 


@ e 
Onfamitiar fish will begin turning up on 
dinner tables soon if the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is successful in a campaign now 
getting underway. Some of the heretofore 
unpopular fish it is trying to popularize are 
menhaden, sea mussels, mullet, large sea 
herring, and salted shark, from salt water; 
and carp, burbot (or lawyer fish) . and buf- 
falo fish from fresh water. 
Oleomargarine will be in the news increas- 
ingly as the butter shortage continues. A 
battle against special margarine taxes is 
indicated by the recent election of Paul 
Truitt as president of the Margarine 
Manufacturers trade association. He was 
formerly in charge of the government’s 
drive for the removal of interstate trade 
barriers. 


T he war dollar now breaks down like this: 
Aircraft, 24 cents; Navy ships and Army 
craft, 15 cents; nonmunitions items such as 
Army pay and subsistence, farm goods ex- 
ports, etc., 15 cents; ground ordnance and 
signal equipment, 14 cents: miscellaneous, 
such as vehicles, hospital equipment, and 
chemicals, 10 cents; industrial construction, 
8 cents; nonindustrial construction, 7 cents: 
merchant vessels, 3 cents; unclassified, 4 
cents. 


Look for reclassification of many Army 
officers commissioned directly from civil 
life. Within the next six months the Army 
will quietly make detailed studies of rec- 
ords to determine if the civil background 
of the officer fits him for the work he is 
doing. Some reductions in rank may be ex- 
pected to follow. This is further evidence 
of the Army’s tendency to look upon men 


commissioned from civil life, without pre- 
vious military training, as outsiders (grad- 
uates of officers’ candidate schools are con- 
sidered members of the family) . 


The heat is on the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. Congressmen are insisting upon ac- 
tion by the agency to spread war contracts 
among small manufacturers, and they are 
getting their demands across in such places 
as the top tiers of the WPB and the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization office. Look for a 
shake-up in SWPC as a result. 


Small manufacturers are being frozen out 
in many cases by the rearrangement of the 
ordnance program. When programs are cut 
back, prime contractors are tending to con- 
centrate their subcontracting in a few com- 
panies because it’s easier than spreading it 
out among a large number of small firms. 
Unless this trend is reversed by appeals 
now going out, WPB people say privately 
there’s a good chance of either legislation 
to force more subcontracting, or the inser- 
tion of a clause in all war contracts to at- 
tain that end. 


Materials shortages are still the chief bot- 
tlenecks in war production, even though 
you now hear more about the manpower 
pinch. The reason less is being said about 
materials is that the problem is_ being 
licked bit by bit, and no longer appears an 
insuperable obstacle to war-production 
goals. Sometime during the coming year 
the manpower headache will exceed the 
materials pinch as the worst problem. 

I nformal rationing of canned goods by 
growers has been a big factor in the ab- 
sence of panic buying since the announce- 
ment that such foods soon would go on the 


- ration list. Many storekeepers were forced 


to hold their customers to one- or two-can 
purchases because of the canned-food con- 
servation order, which few shoppers knew 
existed. Under this order, retailers are de- 
livered in any one month only 9 or 10 per 
cent of the canned goods they received 
during the first eight months of last year. 
Presidential budget requests this year may 
be examined by an independent staff of 
experts set up by Congress. Every year 
there is talk of forming such an agency. 
but in the past nothing has been done, and 
the budget got only superficial study. This 
year, with Congress talking economy, the 
House Appropriations Committee appears 
to be in earnest about making a thorough 
budget investigation. 

Rations are going to the front in smaller 
packages under a new policy of the Quar 
termaster Department. The largest sub- 
sistence package now being sent to Africa 
weighs 70 pounds. The theory is that such 
a load can be transported readily under 
almost any circumstances. 
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. *Combined W, P. B. Munitions Production Ind 
Like the aircraft it makes for our country, the Beech 
organization has demonstrated a high performance 


factor. The graph above indicates the rate-of-climb of 
Beech production in the first year of our total war. 
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Wrax it comes to foresight, 
jand the courage to back up their con- 
_'wictions with everything they’ve got, 
‘there are no people in the world that 

scan “beat the Dutch.” 
is on Hitler and the Japs are finding that 
lout! 
_ One of the first of all the countries 
‘fighting the Axis to realize the world- 
' encircling possibilities of this war, and 
to place orders for military equipment 
‘in this country, the Kingdom of the 
| Netherlands has thrown all the riches 
‘and resources of its vast empire into the 
_ struggle for Freedom. 
_ The Dutch hoped, of course, , that their 
country wouldn’t be in Hitler’s path, 
) but they didn’t wait to see, before start- 
| ing preparations to defend themselves. 
| Dutch ships are plowing the seven seas 
| .with arms and materiel for the United 
| | Nations. Dutch planes, tanks, and war- 


ships are fighting on many fronts. Dutch 
men and women are proving their patri- 
otism and valor at home and abroad. 

Track-laying artillery tractors and 
tanks have been flowing from Marmon- 
Herrington production lines to Nether- 
lands possessions continuously since 
early in the war. The tanks shown 
above, manned by Dutch Marines, are 
co-operating with U. S. forces in the 
defense of Dutch Guiana. From this 


small Netherlands colony comes much 
of the bauxite on which the U. S. de- 
pends for its supply of vital aluminum. 
Its location, almost on a straight line 
across the Atlantic from Dakar, gives 
Dutch Guiana strategic importance far 
out of proportion to its size. 

Orders placed by the Netherlands 
Purchasing Commission with this com- 
pany, long before Pearl Harbor, ena- 
bled Marmon-Herrington to be one of 
the first automotive companies in the 
United States to achieve full-scale pro- 
duction of trucks and tanks for the 
United Nations. 

Marmon-Herrington salutes the cour- 
age and steadfastness of the Dutch peo- 
ple. By example, they are showing the 
rest of the world the true meaning of 
the word “sacrifice,” and of the “‘never- 
say-die” spirit which will eventually 
win this war. : 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
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* FIGHTING FRONTS - 





ch the distance between the Allies and vic- 
lee tory can, to some extent, be measured in 
miles. The results should temper optimism. 
ae In Tunisia and Libya, the main battle- 
ine fields are between 1,200 and 1,500 miles 
yes from Berlin. The great Allied air bases 
far in Britain are 600 miles from the German 
capital. The Russians on the Don are 
ids fighting 1,840 miles from Berlin, while the 
capture of Velikiye Luki still left the Red 
wll Army 760 miles short of Berlin. In the . 
na- Far East, the Japs on New Guinea fought 
of 8,200 miles from Tokyo while those on 
the Kiska were 2,150 miles from the imperial 
ro- capital. 
the How long will the war last? Will it end 
in 1948? Try measuring it on the map. 
ure e e 
dl Sirotskaya Zima 
the The Germans thought they were all 
r of ready for the Red Army this winter. Hitler 
aa boasted that the lessons of the terrible 
ally struggle in the snows last year had been 
















1943 Is Our Year of Hope 
But Vast Tasks Still Loom 


New Russian Triumphs 
at Velikiye Luki and the Don 
Keynote Rising Axis Gloom 


As a new year began, probably the most 
significant commentary on the change in 
the trend of the war was contained in an 
unconscious contrast between the _re- 
marks of Axis and Allied leaders. Adolf 
Hitler held out the prospect of further 
trials, of more war, of years of war. Pre- 
mier Tojo said the “real war” was just 
starting. But Allied spokesmen were al- 
ready deep in debate on the problems of 
the coming peace. For the first time since 
1939, it was the Allies who didn’t even 
envisage the possibility of defeat. 

No man can calculate how far away 
peace is so far as time is concerned. Yet 


learned. Planes were supposed to have 
been equipped to operate in sub-zero cold, 
winterized locomotives provided, and im- 
pregnable defense lines built. Yet, by last 


” ~ week, it was evident that the Germans had 
cs caught even shorter than they were 
mast 


, and the Soviet advances chalked 
greatest gains of the entire war. 


This time it was not the cold that undid 
the Nazis. The Russians even called this 
the sirotskaya zima, or orphans’ winter— 
weather comparatively so mild that the 
homeless children did ‘not freeze. This 
time it was the strength of the Red 
Army that the German High Command 
underestimated. Powerful positions, vital 
to the Nazi defense lines, fell to the 
Soviets. 

On the central front, the Russians took 
one of the most important of the great 
German defensive bases, Velikiye Luki, 
and began to drive across the 90 miles 
separating it from the Latvian border. 
South of Stalingrad, the Red Army cap- 
tured Kotelnikov, the town from which 
the Nazis had previously launched heavy 


attacks in a vain effort to break the 
Soviet grip on their trapped armies. To 
the west of Stalingrad, another Russian 
drive overran Chernyshkovsky. On the 
Kalmyck steppes, Elista fell to the ad- 
vancing Soviet forces. Finally, in the 
Caucasus, the Red Army drove the enemy 
from the town of Mozdok. (See map and 
General Fuqua’s War Tides) . 


General: Along with headlined vic- 
tory announcements, the front pages of 
Soviet newspapers blossomed out with por- 
traits of a man whose solid jaw jutted far 
out over a general’s five-starred collar. 
This was the first intimation that Gen. 
Gregory Konstantinovich Zhukoff had 
been picked to lead the big push in the 
south in place of Marshal Semyon Timo- 
shenko, who has apparently been shifted 
to a new post. ; 

For two years Zhukoff has ranked among 
the Red Army’s top leaders. He was rated 
highest in tank tactics and knowledge of 
defense fortifications. Like most other Red 








Acme radiophote 
Hitler at Munich, November 1942: For 1943 he foresaw only war 
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General Zhukoff, new southern front commander, has a magnetic name 
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officers, Zhukoff is a Soviet-made product. 
A big-boned peasant youth of 22, he joined 
the Bolshevists after the revolution and 
fought through the civil war. Peace 
brought him assignments to military 
schools. At the Frunze Military Academy, 
Russia’s West Point, he showed great lik- 
ing for tank warfare although on gradua- 
tion he went into the cavalry. 

By 1936, Zhukoff was already known in 
the Red Army as a top-notch tank man. 
When the first Russian tanks left for 
Loyalist Spain, Zhukoff went with them to 
test his machines and tactics against fu- 
ture foes. After reporting home, Zhukoff 
was next sent to Outer Mongolia, to fight 
the Japanese. In 1939, in the famous battle 
of Nomonhan, Zhukoff’s tanks pushed the 
Japanese so far back into Manchuria that 
the vice chief of Japan’s General Staff 
rushed from Tokyo to seek an armistice. 

After that, promotion was rapid for 
Zhukoff. In 1940 he became chief of the 
Kiev military district, succeeding his 
crony, Timoshenko. In 1941 he was made 
Vice Commissar of Defense and Chief of 
Staff. And in October of that eventful 
year, taking the command over from Timo- 
shenko at the critical hour, he stopped the 
Axis armies attacking Moscow. 

Zhukoff is brilliant and wily. Japanese 
newspapermen have a rueful tale of the 
battle of Nomonhan. The Japanese Army, 
entrenched behind a mud-bottomed river, 
felt itself secure from all danger. Then, 
one night, the men heard the rumble of 
tanks beyond the river. They refused to 
take it seriously. They thought the tanks 
would stick in the muddy bottom. But the 
Soviet tanks did the impossible. They 
crossed the river, broke through the 
Japanese outposts, and then proceeded to 
smash up methodically the main enemy 
defenses. Only after the armistice did the 
Japanese discover that Zhukoff’s men had 
worked for nights on end strengthening 
the river bottom so that it would hold the 
weight of tanks. 

Toughness, both physical and mental, is 
another of Zhukoff’s characteristics. At 
Kiev, he went on 20-mile gallops before 
breakfast, kept a lunchless twelve-hour 
workday, and occasionally took time out 
to fence with his aides, one after another, 


- until they were exhausted. Hard with him- 


self, he is also hard with his men. In his 
command discipline is iron-bound, and for 
the “whining pessimists” there is little 
mercy. Yet his name is magnetic, and his 


_ men follow him anywhere. 


Soldiers: It was these men—the Ivans, 
Stepans, and Nikolais going into battle un- 
der Zhukoff—who formed the most amazing 
feature of the current drives. With per- 
haps 5,000,000 men already knocked out 
of the Soviet ranks, Zhukoff’s fighters were 
of the new crop, raised in one of the scores 
of huge camps far behind the front. 
Theoretically, the quality of these replace- 
ments should have been low. Actually, 
they were as good as, if not better than. 
the men who first met the shock of the 
Nazi attack. 

One reason for this was the fact that 
Russia had not yet reached the bottom of 
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The Russian offensive in the Stalin- 
grad area last week, plus smashing suc- 
cesses in the north and central sectors 
such as the capture of the vital strong- 
hold of Velikiye Luki (see page 20), 
proves that the Soviets hold the initiative 
all along the line from Finland to the 
Caucasus. 

The mid-November drive in the south 
at first seemed a local maneuver to relieve 
Stalingrad. But now it has developed 
into a major movement with far-reaching 
potentialities. 

The first phase of the operations, com- 

“pleted several weeks ago, involved the 
cutting of the railway lines leading from 
the west and southwest into Stalingrad. 
The success of this enterprise assured 
the isolation of the German Sixth Army 
within the Don-Volga corridor (see map). 

As to the other phases, the second was 
completed with the capture of Tatsin- 
skaya and Kotelnikov, the two German 
advance bases on the railway lines to 
Stalingrad. These seizures sealed the fate 
of General von Hoth’s forces between the 
Don and the Volga. And the third phase, 
now in progress, includes the occupation 
of the third objective line—Voroshilov- 
grad-Rostov-Tikhoretsk. 





How the Russians Are Applying the Nutcracker 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


To the Germans, the fall of Kotelnikov 
was the loss not only of a forward key 
rail point but of a well-supplied base from 
which Hitler launched his recent effort 
for the relief of his entrapped forces in 
the Stalingrad area. And it was the only 
base left in the theater that was suitable 
for future operations against the great 
industrial city of the Volga. Furthermore, 
Kotelnikov, with the many villages in 
the neighborhood, constituted a winter 
billeting area well organized and equipped 
for the housing of large numbers of 
troops. — 

To the Russians, the town looks two 
ways—north toward the Don and south 
into the Caucasus. The taking of this 
strategical center, therefore, meant not 
only the end of the present Hitler effort 
to occupy Stalingrad but the gaining of 
an advanced position for the furtherance 
of the Soviet strategy to recapture 
Rostov. 


The Russian master plan, as now 
unfolded, reveals two major objectives— 
to nip off Rostov in a giant pincer move- 
ment and to free the Caucasus of the 
German invader in a two-pronged drive 
southward into this region. 


To gain the first objective, the northern 
hook of this strategical maneuver was 
launched from the Boguchar region and 
later broke into two columns in by-pass- 
ing Millerovo. These spearheads drove 
southward, one moving on Voroshilov- 
grad, an important rail and highway 
center in the Donets basin, while the 
other followed the railway toward Rostov. 

The southern hook of the pincers, the 
one from Kotelnikov paralleling the rail- 
way, is directed on Salsk, the intermediate 
objective before closing in on Rostov. 
Success in this movement would open 
the way to Tikhoretsk, the nodal point 
through which pass the railways connect- 
ing the north and south Caucasus. Sup- 
porting this drive over to the east, the 
Russians have initiated a major thrust 
into the heart of the Caucasus. At the 
beginning of this week, the spearhead 


had passed Elista, capital of the Kalmyck 


Republic, and was approaching Divnve, 
the northern railhead of the transporta- 
tion lines of the Sdathern Caucasus. 

The closing of this huge Soviet pincers 
movement would deny to the invader 
the Rostov gateway to the Caucasus and 
open the doors to the Red Army for the 
reconquering of the Ukraine. 


From the global war viewpoint, if. 


Russia continues her offensive, gaining 
only local objectives, she will have ful- 
filled her great mission—to contain and 
to wear down the German armies until 
her Allies can assume the offensive on 
the Continent of Europe. 








its pool of young, healthy men. Another 
was the tough and thorough training, given 
by officers who had fought the German 
Army and knew all its tricks. The third 
was every man’s hatred for the foe who 
had despoiled his land and killed his kin. 

Two other factors helped morale: warm 
clothes and good food. Zhukoff’s men went 
into the battle wearing fur caps with ear 
flaps, ankle-long sheepskin coats, cotton- 
padded jackets, warm trousers, flannel 
shirts and underwear, felt-and-leather 
boots, and fur-lined gloves. 

The food was also good, though few 


’ American stomachs could have stood it for 


very long. A typical meau: breakfast—her- 
ring, meat soup, and tea; lunch—borsht or 
noodle soup and a hot cereal; supper— 
herring, sausage, hot tea. Each soldier re- 
ceived daily 2 pounds of his favorite black 
bread, 85 grams of sugar, enough tobacco 
for twenty cigarettes, and vodka. 

In 1941, the Red Army man was de- 
scribed as tough, self-reliant, indifferent to 
danger and to death, and superbly trained. 
In the second winter of the war, he still is. 
He likewise is a Communist, fighting for 
his ideology. But, increasingly, he is a 
Russian fighting for his land, as 180 years 
earlier other Russians fought against 
Napoleon. 


Weapons: Russia entered this war 
with equipment that shocked the Nazis 
and amazed the world. It was simple 
enough to make mass production easy and 


sturdy enough to resist the trials of Rus- 
sia’s terrain and climate. In the ensuing 
eighteen months, few fundamental changes 
in design have taken place. The crying 
need for arms and the migration of war 
industry prevented major alterations or 
time-consuming experiments. What did 
happen was the elimination of all weapons 
found wanting in action. Today, the Red 
Army fights with old weapons proved 
good by the test of battle. 

The Simonov semi-automatic rifle, first 
introduced on-a large scale even before our 
own Army received its Garands, has be- 
come almost universal. Caught short on 
mortars, Moscow created a Commissariat 
for Mortar Production and managed to 
outstrip the Germans. Special antitank 
rifles were designed and distributed in 
great numbers. They were also used against 
low-flying planes. When the wide-treaded, 
powerfully armed tanks proved ideally 
suited for Russia’s punishing terrain, the 
major effort was put not into further im- 
provements but into quantity production. 
The strongly armored, cannon-armed 
Stormovik planes have also undergone few 
basic changes, but today they control the 
skies over Zhukoff’s troops. 

One of the very few novelties recently 
put into use was a gun called Katiusha 
(a term of endearment for Katherine) , 
one of the eastern front’s most fearsome 
and most secret weapons. Though hun- 
dreds of Katiushas have been used in the 


defense of Stalingrad, none has been cap- 


tured by the Nazis because of an electrical 
device by which the crew can easily de- 
stroy the gun. All that’s known of the 
Katiusha is that its firing capacity exceeds 
even that of Germany’s fabulous six-barrel 
mortar. New siege guns have also been 
produced that the designer, Kostikoff, calls 
“grown-up ladies” in comparison with the 
Katiusha. 

Some of the non-Russian equipment now 
in use came from Britain and America. Bell 
Airacobra planes have proven as effective 
in the Russian winter as in the summer, 
and the Reds like them. Some light Ameri- 
can tanks have seen action. America’s 
greatest contribution, however, has béen 


fleets of trucks and jeeps, which have given: ae 


seven-league boots to the Red infantry. 
Significance-—— 


On the basis of the damage inflicted on 
the Soviet last summer, the Germans did 
not think that the Red Army was capable 
of waging a campaign on the scale of the 
present one. On the basis of the Russian 
performance last winter, neither the United 
States nor Britain believed that the Red 


Army could strike such heavy blows this 


winter. How did the Russians do it? 

The Soviets began to formulate their 
plans last September, when the Nazi tide 
rolled to the suburbs of Stalingrad. Then 
Stalin conferred with Zhukoff and other 
members of the Supreme War Council. The 
position, these men agreed, was desperate. 
But if Stalingrad could be held, if the 
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Germans could be bled white until snow- 
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second phase of the plan—move the men 


fall, then the Red Army would have a 
chance. 

Stalingrad thus became the key to Rus- 
sia’s survival. Meanwhile, in the camps be- 
yond the front, millions of raw recruits 
were being hurriedly forged into highly 
skilled and determined fighters. At scores 
of other well-guarded secret points, Rus- 
sia hoarded tanks, guns, planes, and trucks. 
The country went on a semistarvation diet, 
so that food dumps would also be full when 
the zero hour struck. 

By November, Stalingrad had weathered 
the worst attacks. It was time to open the 


and guns to the front. To cover up these 


preparations, a sham attack was launched 
from the city’s ruins. The Germans were 
taken in by it. When the true big push 
began on Nov. 19, the Nazis were unpre- 
pared for more attacks. 

The backbone of the Red offensive was 
tanks. If last summer the Red Command 
was readier to sacrifice lives than armor, 
it now altered its tactics. Tanks were used 
lavishly and skillfully to punch holes in 
Nazi lines. 

Audacity and speed were the motto of 
the tank command. The armored columns 








This is a picture of one of the fightingest men in the United States Navy—Admiral 
William Halsey, commander of American naval forces in the South Pacific. In an inter- 
view last week the admiral unlimbered his famous vocabulary and fired a volley of 
New Year’s messages containing some of the cockiest forecasts of the war. 

Predicting “complete, absolute defeat for the Axis in 1943,” Halsey warned Emperor 
Hirohito: “Your time is short,” and notified Premier Tojo: “When you unleashed your 
attack on Pearl Harbor you started something which will make you wish you had 
died when you were a baby.” 

The boast of Admiral Yamamoto, Japanese Fleet commander, that he would make 
peace in the White House was dealt with: “You will be present at the peace if you 
are still alive. That peace will be in the White House, but the White House will not 
be as you envisaged.” 

The Japanese people got this: “That heavy rumbling you hear now will gradually 
grow into a shock of bursting bombs, the shrieking of shells, and the clashing of swords 
on your own soil. You had better stop now before it is too late.” ; 

To the American people Halsey said: “Under my command the United Nations in 
the South Pacific have the finest fighting men our country has ever produced. They 
are imbued with a fighter instinct and it is conceded we will not stop until there is a 
complete victory.” . 


tore gaps in enemy defenses, and sped on, 
without regard for their flanks. Knots of 
enemy resistance were left far in the rear, 
to be dealt with later. This, admittedly, 
was risky business. It meant victory—if 
successful. If not, it spelled disaster for 
both the panzer units and the supporting 
infantry. Thus far, the Russians have been 
successful. 

The purpose of these operations was to 


chop up the German Army, to prevent a . 


coordinated counteroffensive. 

‘ The chopping tactics were only the 
means to a strategical end. That end was 
to cut off the German armies around 
Stalingrad and in the Caucasus. On the 
central front, where possibilities of encircle- 
ment did not exist on such a large scale, 
the objective was to disrupt the long Nazi 
defensive line. The Russians may not be 
able to keep up the pace. But if they can, 
then the stage would be set for an all-out 
drive next spring against a weakened Ger- 
man Army while the Allies struck co- 
ordinated blows in the west. 


Americans in China 


The planes of the American Air Task 
Force stationed in China continued last 
week to pound Jap bases deep in the 
remote fastnesses of Asia. The crews who 
man these planes are probably achieving 
more results with fewer resources than 
fliers anywhere else in the world. They 
are an important factor in supporting the 
British and American air offensive. against 
Burma. They keep the Japanese on the 
jump all over Asia. 

These American airmen operate from a 
country that is more remote from the 
United States than any other theater of 
war. It is the “end of the line,” as Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell, American commander 
in China, put it. The following account 
tells how American troops live and fight 
in China. It was given to Newsweek by 
an Army officer who recently returned 
from there. 


Dotting the landscape of free China like 
pinpricks on the map are the bases oc- 
cupied by United States troops. Largely 
Air Forces personnel, these men live in 
hostels established for them by their allies 
and friends, the Chinese. Post differs from 
post, but the quarters are usually barrack 
style, constructed of wood, and equipped 
with mess facilities rougher than those in 
more accessible army camps. 

Both lodging and food are provided by 
the Chinese. The food is Chinese, cooked 
American style, under the supervision of 


the hostel managers who usually speak . 


English. The provisions come from the land 
—that hard and rigorous section of China 
into which our allies have been pressed 
by years of war with the Japanese. 

Last summer was tough. The men who 
went through it are willing to admit that. 
They moved into a land in a state of 
blockade, where every pound of equip- 
ment meant valuable air transport space. 
Luxuries were out, and even necessities 
came dear. Such items as toothpaste and 
razor blades were scarce, while cigarettes, 
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The recent line-up of French Soma- 
liland with the Allies gives us another 
base, Jibuti. But this acquisition means 
little materially, since we have a much 
better construction, repair, and supply 
base in Eritrea—a former Italian pos- 
session—with its excellent protected 
Asab Bay, more than 10 miles long, 
lying in the Red Sea inside the Strait of 
Bab el Mandeb. Asab Bay is directly 
on the route from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Suez and the Mediterranean. 
and ships from the Mediterranean pass 
it on their way to Karachi, India, 1,620 
miles away, or to Ceylon, distant 2,250 
miles. t 

Nor can Jibuti perform the functions 
of a Dakar, so important to the Allies 
for use as a base from which air and 
anti-submarine craft can operate against 





The Sea War Is a War of Bases 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


points it is necessary to by-pass or to 
capture and use properly. 

After the last war, British Far Eastern 
strategy demanded a better base than 
Hong Kong. Four localities were selected 
for inspection—Ceylon, Port Darwin, 
Sydney, and Singapore. The first two 
were discarded, and the choice lay be- 
tween Sydney and Singapore. Sydney 
possessed all the qualifications except 
one. It did not lie near enough to the 
vital sea routes passing through the In- 
dian Ocean and China Sea: So, the choice 
fell on Singapore. In view of what has 
happened, however, what a godsend it 
would be today if the choice had been 
Sydney and not Singapore! 

With the Eastern guard to the In- 
dian Ocean gone, after Singapore’s fall, 
and the advance of the Japanese to Port 


with the excellent Trincomalee Bay, into | 


another Gibraltar. 

However, we must face facts as we 
find them and plan for the three-phase 
land, air, and sea war in the Pacific 
which will achieve the best results in the 
shortest time. Thus the immediate front 
for pure military and air operations, out- 
side of supply, becomes Burma and 
China. But a corresponding northern 
advance of an amphibian character is 
required to squeeze Japan between the 
two horns of a dilemma. 

The Japanese Fleet must be pushed 
north by air and sea power or come out 
in the open and fight. The first phase of 
the operation is going on now, in a merci- 
less strafing from the air of the Solo- 
mons-New Guinea area. 

The question then arises, what amphib- 
ian operation would do most to tighten 
the strangle holds of attrition on the 
Japanese economic structure? The an- 
swer seems to be the recapture of Luzon, 
hard though the way may be, to give sea 
power the full use of Manila Bay. This 
base is strategically better located from 





























it central position than any other locality 
, the submarines preying on commerce’ Blair—an excellent operating base in in the Far East, even Singapore or the 
: along the bulge of the West African the Andaman Islands covering Burma Netherlands Indies, for offensive opera- 
‘ Coast. . and threatening the Bay of Bengal and tions at sea. The Japanese thoroughly 
But whatever the importance of sea India—the importance of Ceylon was __ realize the importance of the Philippines, 
: bases in the European struggle, their enhanced. Hence the efforts now put and it will be tough to oust them from 
value is eclipsed when we turn to the forth by the British to make Ceylon, _ there. 
4 a Far en sy wae — 
| materi losses at Pear arbor, they cm ae 
: were not so important as the loss of aroma +. be Kit an 
Singapore. When that port fell to the 
Japanese, the British and ourselves lost 
, the use of the only base between Hono. 
. lulu and Durban in South Africa capable 
f of docking a large battleship or aircraft 
im carrier. Our sea power has been handi- 
A capped, while Japan’s has been the back- q 
“ bone of her rapid advance in the South- 
west Pacific, where she has established 
y so many air and military toe holds, a 
od few of which we are having difficulty in 
dislodging now. } 
ke The vast reaches of the Pacific find 
C- Japan so widely entrenched that it is LEE ms 
ly the part of wisdom to determine what Ln, hcetadceet 
in uses we will make of the bases we already ‘ Newsweek—Fore ? 
es have, and- what Japanese-controlled If Singapore had been Sydney, these bases would not be so vital now } 
m » 
. tobacco, candy, and even mail were almost The chief amusement of the men was, much hatred as knowledge that we are 
in unobtainable. and still is, getting into action and killing engaged in a war to the death with a 
Life was made more bearable by the Japs. Since the air units are highly mobile, natural enemy. Combat spirit couldn’t be 
b friendliness of the Chinese, whose sense _ it is difficult to establish recreation centers higher. The United States airmen have 
va of humor is much like our own, whose re- and even more difficult to equip them. been winning steadily and trust General 
; f spect had already been commanded by the Now a few motion pictures are trickling in, Chennault implicitly. This has done more 
me famous Flying Tigers, and who virtually . soft ball is being played, and poker, black- to buoy up their spirits than any other 
dq worshipped General Chennault, now com- jack, and rummy fill the quieter hours. The one factor. They are keyed to battle, but 
a mander of the American air squadrons in average day of a fighter pilot sees him up in a serious way, and are not dependent on 
ma China. No friction has developed between _ before dawn and on duty until dusk, while a spirit of adventure. 
sed the airmen and the native population, al- the bomber flying crews put in equally The quality of Japanese airmen, con- 
though fraternizing is considerably ham- long hours that leave little time for home- _ trary to the situation in the South Pacific, 
yho pered by the language difficulty. The sickness or recreation. has been improving in China, chiefly be- 
sat. favorite trick of the Chinese is to start a In this past year the group of average cause the enemy pilots have been profiting 
of game called “Gaan Bay” (Bottoms Up!) American boys in the Chinese theater from experience. In certain respects, the 
up- at a feast or banquet. The rules permit a of operations have hardened into highly Japanese fighter planes are better than 
ace. substitute host to take over when the origi- trained professionals. Their attitude to- ours. They are lighter, more maneuverable, 
ties nal host has all he can hold, but the feted ward the Japanese varies from man to and can climb faster. Pitted against the 
_ airmen have to do their own drinking. man, but the prevalent feeling is not so superior firepower, diving speed, flying 
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Wir tHe Royau AusTRALIAN Navy 
IN THE SoutHwest Paciric (by wire- 
less) : I have just spent two months with 
the Royal Australian Navy in the South- 
west Pacific gathering stories, the best 
of which cannot yet be told. But even 
naval correspondents go ashore some- 
times. We landed at Milne Bay in New 
Guinea—where the Japs were beaten off 
last September—to stretch our legs and 
get fresh fruit from the papaya and 
banana trees. We tied the ship’s boat up 
to an abandoned Jap Janding barge which 
lay conveniently with other boats on the 
beach, her stern swinging in deep water. 
Some barges the Japs used here have 
been salvaged. One, still flying the Jap 
ensign in the stern, plies from beach to 
beach around the section of Milne Bay 
where the Australian garrison is now 
stationed. 

War doesn’t make much of a dent in 
this strange, beautiful, sinister country. 
Grass already is springing up in big 
holes in the ground, and in three more 
months you’d never guess they were 
bomb craters. Beside the road are burned 
stores and munitions dumps, where you 
can still find Jap rifle ammunition, ma- 
chine guns, radios, transformer units, 
shells, reels of copper wire, an occasional 
tin hat, grenades, and mortar bombs. 

But over this wreckage, vines are al- 
ready trailing and vivid wild flowers are 
sprouting. Farther along the road is a 
grove of coconut trees different from all 
the millions of others because the fronds 
were brown and dead and bore no nuts. 
Beneath one, among some promiscuously 
tangled plants with scarlet blossoms, was 
a Jap skeleton overlooked by burial 
parties. He and his companions were re- 
sponsible for the shriveled palms. He was 
a sniper who was shot out of the trees, as 
the great gap in his breastbones showed, 
by cannon from Beaufighter planes. 

Nature plays no favorites among the 
dead. His empty eye sockets gazed up at 
the same riotous color as covered the 
nearby grave of an Australian sergeant. 
The same green and blue butterflies, big 
as sparrows, fluttered over both. Along 
the narrow path, pushing the under- 
growth aside, we made our way reflecting 
how easily this peaceful place, vivid with 
flame trees and hibiscus could be made 
the scene of deadly ambush and hoped 
that the Mira natives we had just en- 





*There’s Just More Bloody New Guinea’ | 


Last fall Newsweex’s Melbourne correspondent, R. K. 
Palmer, left Australia, and no more was heard of him until 
last week. The following dispatch is an eyewitness account of 


countered carrying Japanese rifles and 
cartridges salvaged from the dumps 
wouldn’t mistake our crashing progress 


for that of legitimate game. Then we | 


came up on a clearing where stood three 
native huts deserted like all others here- 
abouts by owners who fear the dead. 

But lying in the shade of these, open- 
ing cans of meat and drinking from 
coconuts thrown from treetops by native 
boys, were scores of men who fear 
neither living nor dead—green-uniformed 
Aussies, lean, tough fellows with rifles or 
tommy guns handy. “Just cleaning up 
the last of them,” explained their fresh- 
faced young officer. 

“Some of the boys got another one 
this afternoon back in there,” he said 
and jerked his thumb along the path 
we innocents from the sea had taken. 
We talked to troops lying in the shade. 
“Yes,” said a young lieutenant, “they 
take some hunting out. They’re different 
from the Germans. Fritz will give in 
when he’s licked, but I think these little 
bastards really believe we'll eat them. 
The ones that are left around here haven’t 
got a damn thing to eat except the fruit 
and taro they pinch from natives’ gardens. 
The ribs of one we got were just about 
through his skin. But they won’t come 
in by themselves.” 

This particular bunch of Aussies had 
been more than two years in Libya, then, 
after a few days’ leave in Australia, had 
been sent to this vastly different battle- 
ground. “It wasn’t what we hoped to 
come home to,” the officer said, “but 
some one has got to do the job up here.” 
I asked him whether he would rather 
fight here or in the desert. He thought 
that was funny—the idea of anyone 
preferring this hell-begone place to the 
relatively pleasant desert. He explained, 
however, that troops who had known 
war even in the vastly different condi- 
tions of the Middle East were better 
equipped to face the Jap than troops who 
had never tested their training in war. 

I asked him if mopping up even these 
few isolated Japs wasn’t dangerous in 
such country. He grinned: “It would be 
if these boys weren’t 100 per cent on 
our side.” He pointed to eight or nine 
athletically built, betel-chewing natives, 
naked except for brilliantly colored lap- 
laps, or loincloths. “They don’t like the 
way the Japs treat their women, and 


his trip to the Southwest Pacific front. Because tt is one of 
the best stories to come from that theater, Newsweek here 
runs it at full length. 


they know every inch of every path. I’m 
going to pay these blokes off before we 
move back to camp.” He lined them up, 
sorted six who had really been guiding 
troops from three who were putting out 
phony claims and gave each guide three 
sticks of the foul trade tobacco they love. 

A few days later as I watched Martin 
B-26 bombers coming in through smoke 
blossoms bursting in the sky over the 
swamps and ratholes of Buna and listened 
to thuds that followed the opening of 
their bomb doors, another veteran of the 
Middle East, this time a major, took up 
the theme of the contrast between the 
two wars. “This damn island stuff is 
overrated,” he said. “Over in the Middle 
East you could see something to put your 
guns on to. Here it is blindman’s buff, 
and you're dead if you get touched—and 
that’s leaving the bloody malaria out of 
it. Someone wrote that the infantry were 
more important than tanks because they 
could be like vermin that had to be 
brushed from the seams of the soil. That’s 
the best description of the Japs I’ve 
heard, and the seams here held a lot of 
vermin. There’s another big difference 
between here and Libya. There when you 
got a bit of leave there was Alexandria 
to go to. Here there’s just more bloody 
New Guinea.” 

There’s still another difference, which 
a private pointed out to me. “In the 
desert,” he said, “it’s often stifling hot 
but sometimes it gets cold, really cold, 
so cold it hurts. Boy, if you knew just 
how badly I wanted to be so cold it hurts. 
You’d know what a few months of this 
constant, bloody heat means to a man.” 

In those veterans’ arguments that fol- 
low any war, the easy victors will be 
the men who fought in New Guinea, 
waded its swamps, climbed its savage 
mountains, grew mildewed in its dripping 
jungle, swelled and itched with the bites 
of its insects and leeches, always with 
imminent prospect of death from the rifle 
of an easily concealed sniper. Sailors sup- 
port their judgment—Guinea is the only 
place where they never want to go ashore. 
In that, this correspondent concurs, but 
there is one reward for contact with 
soldiers there. That is the reassuring 
knowledge that even in such conditions 
Australians and Americans can stay 
human and friendly and cheerful. It is 
a triumph of the human spirit. 








speed, and armament of our planes, the 
Japanese aircraft lose their advantages 
when they can be forced into combat 
under United States-dictated conditions, 
as Chennault advises his men to do. Our 
bombers have proved better than the 
Japanese bombers in every respect. 
Chennault’s men feel that they can lick 
the Jans with the types of aircraft we now 


have, unless the Japanese make improve- 
ment in their equipment, which is believed 
to be likely. New American construction 
aims not only at anticipating Japanese 
improvements but also at providing sur- 
prises‘on our own account. 

The Air Forces men and officers stationed 
in China come from all parts of the United 
States, with Texans preponderating. Of 


bY 


~~ 


Chennault’s aides, all are Southerners with 
the exception of one officer from Freetown, 
Pa. 

Sanitation has been one of the chief 
concerns of the staff, but vigilance and 
excellent medical care have resulted in 
remarkably few deaths, although there was 
considerable illness last summer. 

Without exception, mail from home is 
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Each burst shows a Japanese base bombed last week 


the biggest event in the men’s lives. Some 
stationed for long periods in isolated parts 
of China have no contact with the outside 
world except the letters they receive from 
relatives and friends. The mail service is 
daily improving. “I’d give a month’s pay 
for an ice-cream soda or a steak,” men 
have been heard to offer, but mail is too 
precious to be calculated in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

United States troops in China are 
described by one of their officers as “the 
soberest crowd in the world.” There are 
no bars, and liquor in any form is difficult 
to secure. A special treat—turkey—was 
flown into one isolated base for Thanks- 
giving dinner. After considerable difficulty, 
2 quarts of whisky—about a thimbleful 
for each man—were purchased. The price: 
$100 in gold per quart. 


Tunisian Targets 


The Axis supply lines to North Africa 
are far shorter than those of the Allies 
but the ports which supply the enemy 
have the nearly fatal drawback of being 
within easy range of Allied bombers. 
Tripoli has been smashed so badly it has 
practically ceased to function as a port. 
The docks at Goulette, the port of Tunis, 
have been badly damaged. Last week most 
of the fighting in Africa consisted of air 
attacks designed to complete the destruc- 
tion of Tunis and make Bizerte, Sousse, 
Sfax, and Gabés useless too. 

The largest raid was made on Goulette 
by Boeing Fortresses escorted by Lock- 
heed Lightnings. German and _ Italian 
fighters rose to the challenge and paid the 
penalty. The Fortresses shot down seven- 
teen of them and the Lightnings two. In 
this and other actions, the Allied air forces 
scored their largest bag of the campaign— 
a total of 28 destroyed and 34 damaged as 
against an Allied loss of seven. 

The Allied air offensive against the East 
Tunisian coast was made a_ two-direc- 
tional proposition once British- and 
American-manned Liberators of the Unit- 
ed States Ninth Air Force, based on the 
Middle East, also started making heavy 
assaults on Sousse and Sfax. These raids 
began on Dec. 15, when Liberators blew 
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up the Sfax railroad repair yards. But it 
was only last week, after the bombers 
had plastered the two ports with nearly 
200 tons of bombs, that the British dis- 
closed the source of the raids. The secret 
no longer mattered: The Germans had 
finally realized that the raiders came 
from the east and had consequently given 
the ports local fighter support. 

In another big air stride, Lightnings 
from Tunisia for the first time -reached 
out to strike Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel’s forces in Tripolitania. Flying 250 
miles beyond the most advanced Allied 
lines, the long-range fighters on Dec. 28 
destroyed 21 westbound troop and supply 
trucks on the coast road west of Tripoli. 
Afterward, they set up a patrol of the 
border area. Coupled with a raid by 
American troops on Maknassy, a town 
only 40 miles from the Tunisian coastal 
road near where it turns west toward 
Tripolitania, that suggested another pos- 
sibility—an American drive to the coast 
aimed at preventing Rommel’s forces 
from linking up with Axis units in the 
Bizerte-Tunis area while the British 
struck at Tripoli. 


Pacific Cross Fire 


American airmen in the Southwest Pa- 
cific hit a new high last week in diversity 
of target and ferocity of attack. Ranging 
from Portuguese Timor on the west to 
Rabaul on the northernmost tip of New 
Britain, and thence eastward to the Solo- 
mons group, Allied bombers and fighter 
planes from both New Guinea and Hen- 
derson Field on Guadalcanal raided a total 
of 23 Japanese bases—the record for op- 
erational flights in this zone. 

The enemy positions hammered in the 
week of widespread aerial offense—most 
of them important Japanese airdromes, 
shore installations, or shipping centers— 
are shown on the accompanying map. In 
one such raid, that on the former base at 
Buna, Lockheed Lightning fighters made 
their first appearance on the New Guinea 
front with a smashing victory over enemy 
fliers. Dropping down from the cloud’ to 
intercept the Japanese planes, the Light- 


- mings shot down 15 out of 40 Jap planes. 
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The Allied strategy behind this con- 
stant and increasingly destructive cross 
fire of air attacks is twofold: to immo- 
bilize the Japanese forces and to decrease 
enemy aircraft strength through attrition. 
For more than a month now, the Ja 
nese Air Force in the Southwest Pacific 
has been conspicuously weak, both in 
number of planes and in fighting ability. 
When the Japanese are active in the air 
in one place, they are forced to ease up 
in another. For a while they concentrated 
on bombing Henderson Field in the Solo- 
mons and maintained only a small air force 
in New Guinea. Recently, with General 
MacArthur's advance in New Guinea, 
Japanese air action has been limited in the 
Solomons and has picked up on the Pa- 
puan front. But even in defending their 
own bases, the Japanese send up few 
fighter planes, relying almost entirely on 
anti-aircraft fire. 

Meanwhile, General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters Yeveeled that on Jan. 2 Allied 
ground forces had captured the Buna 
Government Mission. This cleared the 
Northern New Guinea area of the enemy, 
except for scattered positions in the Sopu- 
ta-Sanananda track. It marked the virtual 
fall of an important Japanese base—one 
of the 23 bombed last week. 


Warship vs. Planes 


Sailors in the South Pacific had known 
of the feat for weeks. So had Washington 
newspapermen. Last week the Navy finally 
released the story. It told how a United 
States battleship operating in the Solomon 
Islands shot down $2 out of three waves 
of Jap planes that attacked it and later 
sank three Jap cruisers and one destroyer 
while suffering only superficial damage. 

It was one of the outstanding actions 
of the war, and the number of planes 
destroyed showed how the new anti-air- 
craft guns installed on American ships 
had evened the scales between warships 
and planes (NEwswEeEk, Dec. 22, 1941). 
The Navy refused to identify the battle- 
ship, but the account of the actions— 
written in a curiously unnautical and florid 
style—made it fairly clear that the ship 
was one of the brand-new North Carolina 
class. 


Air Review 

The United States’ Eighth Air Force, 
based on Britain, last week turned in a 
report on its first six months’ operation 
—from July 4, when Douglas Bostons 
raided Holland in the initial American 
foray against enemy Continental targets, 
to the last week of December. 

Though small compared with probable 
future operations, the record was impres- 
sive. It included some 1,350 offensive pa- 
trols over occupied territory and nearly 
900 defensive operations by American 
fighter pilots, with a loss of only nine 
pilots; plus 25 daylight assaults over oc- 
cupied territory by Boeing Fortresses and 
Consolidated Liberators against such tar- 
gets as U-boat bases, port facilities, and 
manufacturing and ra:lroad centers. The 
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To construct an air base in the Aleutians, Amencan soldiers braved mud like this .. . 


total bag of enemy planes shot down ex- 
ceeded 200. 

Last week American heavy bombers 
added to the toll in two raids on German 
submarine bases in France. In the first 
attack—on Lorient—the bag was nineteen 
German fighters destroyed and five more 
probably shot down. The second raid was 
directed against St. Nazaire, and in this 
foray more Nazi machines fell to the 
bombers’ machine guns. 

Cheerful news came from a British Air 
Ministry spokesman who declared that 
the RAF, with its strength increased by 
a third since the end of 1941, was now 
moie powerful than the German and 
Italian air forces combined. He asserted 
that despite rigid conservation, the Luft- 
waffe was forced to draw on reserves. 

Stressing that the future RAF and 
USAAF goal was so to weaken Germany 
that the Allies could “close for the kill 
without blood baths.” the spokesman said 
that except for diversions of Allied air 
strength needed on other fronts, bombing 
of Germany would be on a scale nearly 
twice as heavy as at present. 


Andreanof Airmen 


ditions in the Aleutians .. . flights 
in bad weather under a ceiling from 50 
to 300 feet .. ” 

Those are the phrases which appear 
most often in the list of decorations 
awarded American Army flyers based on 
the mist-draped Andreanof Islands of the 
Aleutians chain. The list of citations is 
long. For the airmen who almost daily 
dump explosives on Japanese-held Kiska, 
about 250 miles away, take their chances 
in some of the worst weather in the 
world. They fly through ice and fog and 
100 mile gales. on hops over an ocean cold 





.. and ate improvised meals 


enough to freeze a man in twenty minutes, 
and against all the Zeros and antiaircraft 
fire the enemy can throw into the air. 

These tough veterans of the subarctic 
air campaign have grown so used to life 
on the bleak volcanic island that they do 
mot ask for good flying weather. They’re 
satisied if it’s decent enough to give 
them two or three shots a week at Kiska 
to prevent the Japanese from strengthen- 
ing their position there. They put on three 
such shows last week over Kiska harbor. 
The first, on Dec. 30, cost the Americans 
three planes—two Lockheed Lightning 
fighters and one North American Mitchell 
bomber But from the other raids, all the 
planes returned safely to the now fully 
equipped Andreanof base. 

When the American expedition landed 
on that gray. treeless shore on Sunday 


morning, Aug. 30, there were no buildings, 


no roads—nothing but a deserted blue- 
fox trapper’s cabin, and a vista of tundra 
drenched with rain. Today across the 
snowy island stretch new roads, airfields, 
gun emplacements, and comfortable win- 
ter quarters. Instead of overturned canvas 
boats made to serve as huts, the Ameri- 
can troops now sleep in wood-reinforced 
tents with coal stoves, or in pine or metal 
buildings with oil heat and electric lights. 


Where there were no trails, there are now . 


adequate roads chipped from the hard 
volcanic rock. Cargoes are unloaded on 
docks where a few months ago rain- 
soaked troops moved supplies from barges 
in waist-deep cove water. On shore where 
men stood in line for field rations, there 
are now regular mess halls where hot 
meals are served, libraries, a chapel, and 
a recreation room. 

But. the airfield was the advance 
guard’s greatest achievement. Four days 
after the landing, a plane rose from a new 
field rapidly constructed on the beaches. 
Twelve days later, this marked the start- 
ing point for a series of bombing raids 
which in 100 days battered the Japanese 
squadrons in the Aleutians, ruined the 
land installations on Kiska, and routed 
attempts to land food and ammunition 
for the enemy garrison. 

In his speech last week, Premier Tojo 
admitted the desperate plight of his 
Kiska troops. Because of the frequent at- 
tacks by American planes, Tojo said “the 
privations and difficulties which Japanese 
troops have had to endure in the Aleu- 
tians are unimaginable.” That the Japa- 
nese could expect this much, or more, 
was promised by Maj. Gen. Simon B. 
Buckner Jr., commander of the Alaska 
Defense Command. In his Christmas mes- 
sage, Buckner declared there would be no 
rest for American troops “until every liv- 
ing Jap is expelled from the Aleutians.” 
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Nation Takes Ration Calmly 
as New Curbs Hit U.S. Larder 


Panic-Buying Sprees Few; 
Citizens Face New Food Habits 
Under Point-Sharing System 


She hurried into the San Francisco gro- 
cery one day early last week and method- 
ically made the rounds of the shelves, 
choosing at random. Then she plunked her 
haul down on the counter: a dozen cans of 
tomato soup, six cans of green peas, three 
bottles of catsup, four boxes of dried 
prunes. The clerk pointed to a sign read- 
ing: “One can to a customer.” She remon- 
strated shrilly. “Madam,” he retorted, “the 
front door is open for anyone not patriotic 
enough to cooperate.” Other customers 
murmured approval as she stalked out— 
empty-handed. 

The pattern was repeated in towns and 
cities the nation over, with an occasional 
variation. Some buyers would cruise fram 
store to store, picking up one item at each 
{grocers reported an influx of . unfamiliar 
faces) . Others tried to beat the grocers’ in- 
formal. government-urged rationing by 
coming back to the same stores thrice 
daily or sending the children. 


~~ 


But on the whole, the country reacted 
with a conspicuous lack of panic-buying to 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard’s announcement (NEwWswEEK, Jan. 4) 
that 200 commercially processed foods— 
among them canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, bottled fruit and vegetable 
juices, and dried fruits—would be rationed, 
probably around mid-February. Govern- 
ment chiefs felt well rewarded for their ad- 
vance notice to the country—a move they 
justified on the ground that the vast ad- 
ministrative preparations involved would 
‘be a hard secret to keep anyway, but one 
which some quarters bitterly assailed as a 
signal for hoarders to strip store shelves 
of all the canned goods they could before 
formal rationing starts. 

Other vital food steps followed close on 
the Wickard announcement: 


J To ease the butter shortage, the War 
Production Board released some 2,000,000 
pounds of butter from storage and author- 
ized a rise in margarine production.. Local 
shortages of other foods—eggs, chickens, 
meat, canned fish, spaghetti, solid fats— 
led to widespread speculation as to the fu- 
ture (see table). 
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{ The Food Stamp Program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, set up in May 
1939 to distribute surpluses at half price to 
almost 2,000,000 needy families, was sus- 
pended, effective March 1 and “probably 
for the duration.” 


4 Wickard ordered bakers after Jan. 18 to 
enrich white bread with minerals and vita- 
mins now removed in milling, to economize 
on labor by not slicing bread destined for 
home consumption, and to limit the num- 
ber of bread varieties sold in any one week 
(see page 54) . 


{ The OPA also suspended a three-moath 
experiment subsidizing milk companies in 
the New York, Chicago, and Duluth-Su- 
perior milk sheds. It permitted them .in- 
stead a temporary rise of 1 to 2 cents a 
quart over current price ceilings for milk. 


Point Rationing: But despite these 
new developments on the food front, the’ 
big news was still the impending food ra- 
tioning—particularly the unfamiliar point 
system under which it will operate. Point 
rationing will work this way: __ 

Rationees will have to have War Ration 
Book No. 1 in order to get War Ration 
Book No. 2. To foil hoarding, they will 
have to declare then the total number of 
commercially processed canned goods they 
have at home. Heavy penalties will follow 
failure so to do. 

Book No. 2 will contain 192 stamps, half 
of them red (for use when meat is ra- 





Food Futures: What Consumers May Expect to Find 


. Excellent Supply 


Cereats, INncLupINc Four: Since 
enough wheat is on hand to last two years, 
consumers are being encouraged to buy 
flour by the large sack to relieve storage 
facilities. 


Good Supply 
Ecas: When the seasonal high comes in 
a couple of months, the supply will be 
excellent; it’s good now. 


Pou.try: Ample. The 1948 production 
goal for chickens for eating is up 28 per 
cent over 1942, for turkeys up 15 per cent. 


Fresh Fruits, Vecetasies: Off season 
now, but ample next summer. Plenty of 
fresh citrus fruits now on market. Con- 
sumers will be affected by government 
discouragement of planting (seeking re- 
duced acreage) on the following relatively 
unimportant vegetables: asparagus, arti- 
chokes, green peppers, lettuce, watermelons, 
eggplant, celery, cantaloupes, cucumbers, 
Cauliflower. Transportation will also be a 
factor. Kid note: Production of spinach 
will be about the same. 


Nuts: Encouraged as meat extender. 


Legumes: Dried peas, beans, and lentils 
are plentiful. Soybeans are beginning to 














Conpmments: Plenty of salt and mustard, 
but the pepper supply will have to stretch 
over a two-year period. 

Variety Meats: Brains, liver, kidneys, 
sweetbreads, pigs’ feet, tongue, etc., are 
ample. 

Syrups, Moxasses, Honey: All ample. 


Fair Supply 
“Rep” Meats: Probably to be rationed 
in February, but under adequate al- 
lowances. 


Mux: Fluid-milk situation will improve 
as the flush season, which has already 
started, comes in. Consumers are asked to 
buy no more than their dietary needs. 





Suaar: Rationed now, but adequately. 


Marcarine: Although the supply is all 
right now, it may have to be point ra- 
tioned at the same time as butter. 


Poor Supply 

CanneED, Frozen, AND Driep Fruits AND 
VeceTaBies: Soon to be rationed; the per 
capita supply in 1943 will be 88 pounds 
as against 46 pounds in 1942. Canned 
soups will be restricted to those of con- 
centrated nutritive value. 


Fats, Ons: Butter, now extremely short 
in some localities, will probably be rationed. 
Shortening and lard are scarce. 

Cueese: There’s a good supply now, but 
it will be needed later. Might have to be 
rationed along with meat, under the point 
system—in such a way that consumers 
could select meat or cheese with coupons. 

Fisn: Only 20 per cent of the canned 
supply has been allocated to civilians. 
Fresh fish are a matter of local supply. 

Corrze: Rationed. 


Tea: Very short, but regarded as prob- 
ably not worth the trouble of rationing. 


Cuocotate, Cocoa: Poor supply. 
Extracts: Poor supply. 
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A Glimpse of Things to Come in the Air 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Last week, with a few other cor- 
respondents, I was permitted to see 
what must be the most dazzling set of 
exhibits on earth: the experimental 
laboratories of the Army Air Forces at 
Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio. Here 
you see all the paraphernalia of aerial 
warfare today and learn how our equip- 
ment compares, by exact tests, with the 
enemy’s. Here you see also the planes 
of tomorrow taking form—planes that 
will see action in 1943 and 1944, and 
even more astounding ones which will 
require longer to mature. . 

Here are a few of the things we saw: 
Sketches of bombers which could carry 
more than 25 tons of bombs and fly 
more than 10,000 miles; of planes which 
are like flying batteries of artillery, of 
faster, more powerfully armed and long- 
er ranging fighters. The helicopter, 
which goes straight up and down, and 
flies in any direction, including back- 
ward, with apparently the greatest of 
ease. Engines which make those of a 
few years ago seem like electric fans. 
Improved propellers, including those 
which can be switched from full speed 
forward to full speed in reverse in two 
seconds, and the duo-rotation propellers 
(two sets of blades whirling in opposite 
directions). All manner of improved 
apparatus for sighting and _ firing 
aerial guns. Color cameras which expose 
almost everything in the line of camou- 
flage. A camera with a curved plate 
which will make, in one shot, an as- 
tonishingly detailed picture of 400 
square miles from an altitude of 30,000 
feet. Plastic adhesives which may en- 
tirely replace both riveting and welding 
in planes, producing greater strength at 
a tremendous saving in weight and time 
of production. 

Merely to list the things we saw and 
are allowed to mention would require a 
page; and several other items, still more 
‘sensational, may not even be hinted at 
‘until they have had their chance to 
surprise the enemy. Two days at Wright 
Field give an indescribable sense of 
confidence in the quality of our aerial 
weapons, now and in the future. But no 
overconfidence is visible among the 
officers and technicians in the labora- 
tories. They know the enemy, too, is 
ingenious. They are questing ceaselessly 
for improvements, new designs, new 
methods, and new contrivances. But 
the commanding general, Brig. Gen. 
Arthur W. Vanaman, says: (1) We're 
now ahead of the Germans in quality 
as well as quantity, and (2) we have 
caught up with them in facilities for 


research and experiment in military . 


aviation. As our air attaché in Berlin 
for four years ending in 1941, Vanaman 
knows probably more at first hand than 
any other American about German 
aviation. 

The concrete proofs of what we have 
and are about to have make Wright 
Field exciting. But, in the longer view, 
the more impressive features are the 
facilities for experiment and testing and 
the men who operate them. Some of the 
testing apparatus is believed to be 
unique in its ingenuity and accuracy. 
The officers and civilian technicians 
have their minds on the future. For 
example, they have already installed 
equipment for testing engines up to 
8,000 horsepower and propellers 40 feet 
in diameter driven by 10,000 horse- 


power. 


Wright Field, of course, does not 
operate in a closed cell. It works with 
industry, with pilots who are brought 
back from the front to suggest practical 
improvements, and with the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


‘and the universities which are engaged 


in aviation research. The criterion is not 
where a new idea comes from but 
whether it works. 

The men, with their technical in- 
genuity and forward look, we have had 
for a long time—in the Army Air 
Forces, as well as in industry and the 
universities. Otherwise, our military 
aviation would not be where it is today. 
For all the planes now being flown were 
designed before the war, and even the 
specifications for the successor to the 
Flying Fortress were drawn up in 1939. 
But more minds than ever before are 
concentrated on the development of 
aerial warfare. And we have now ovet- 
come our most serious handicap—one 
which might have. been fatal—our 
lack of adequate facilities for experi- 
ment. ; 

Aerial warfare is by its nature more 
sensational than war on the ground. It 
is in a more rapid stage of development, 
or at least the development is more 
apparent to the layman’s eyes. But the 
advances in ordnance and in chemical 
warfare are also startling, as the Army 
demonstrated at Aberdeen and Edge- 
wood Arsenal. Old weapons have been 
perfected and new ones devised in 
astonishing variety—and some of them, 
almost certainly, will come as shocks to 
the enemy. A view of the Army’s 
weapons is an instant cure for the myth 
of German superiority. 


‘ course change American habits consider- 
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tioned) and half blue (to be used for the 
200 items now being readied for rationing) . 
Each stamp will bear a number indicating 
that it is worth 1, 2, 5, or 8 points, and a 
letter of the alphabet which will be used to 
designate the time during which the stamp 
is valid. All told, 24 letters of the alphabet 
will appear on four stamps each. 4 

When the holder goes for groceries he 
must be prepared to part with some of this 
ration currency as well as his regular 
money currency. He will see an OPA notice 
fixing the first ration period and naming 
the stamps valid during that time. Thus all 
stamps marked A might be designated 
valid. He will see another notice fixing the 
value in points of each rationed item. 
These values will change from time to 
time as supplies vary. Thus, if peas are | 
abundant when the first ration period is 
set, a can of peas might be given a low 
point value of 2. If stamp-thrifty cus- 
tomers then buy up all the peas- and cut 
into the supply, the next ration period 
might find a can of peas fixed at a higher © 
point value, say 5. (As yet, of course, point | 
values of individual items have not been ~ 
fixed.) 

In buying a rationed item, the ration- ~ 
book holder will have to count and budget “7% 
both ration and real currency: he will have ~ 
to pay the regular cash price, and to sur- 
render coupons totaling the point value. 
Since inexpensively priced items may not 
necessarily be those of low point value, ob- 
servers predict hard times ahead for house- 
wives with no head for figures. 

Ration books will not be required at 
restaurants, which won’t come under point 
rationing but’ under an OPA-controlled 
quota system similar to the present one 
for sugar and coffee. 








































Problems: Point rationing will of 






ably. Storekeepers will have ration-coupon 
accounts at banks where they will deposit 
coupons given them by customers and 
draw “ration checks” to send wholesalers 
for food supplies. A new type of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion will stress bargains 
in “food currency” even more than bar- 
gains in “money currency.” 

Housewives will have to plan menus well 
in advance and buy a week’s food supply 
at a time in order to budget ration points. 
Shopping for food by telephone will largely 
disappear. As in Britain, guests who arrive 
for lengthy visits will have to turn their 
ration books temporarily over to their 
hostesses. And since the program will be 
long on nutritional value, diets will im- 
prove if people get—and eat—the entire 
food ration allotted them. 

Even war babies face a minor revolu- 
tion: Since canned strained vegetables will 
be rationed, they will have to depend a 
lot more on the homemade variety. 


Wondrous Weapons 


Two of the Army’s most secret branch- 
es last week took a selected group of 
correspondents into their confidence. At 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., testing 
and laboratory research center for weap- 






































What a terrible fix I’m in! 


WOULDN'T FEEL so badly about it 
if they had put just an ordinary 
whiskey-and-soda in my hand. 


But they gave me one of the 
world’s most glorious drinks ...a 
wonderfully smooth and flavorful 
Four Roses-and-soda. 


Then they let me freeze, so that I 
can’t possibly raise the Four Roses- 
and-soda to my lips. It’s tragic, I 
tell you. 


But you who are not snow men 


aren’t in the fix I’m in. you can get 
a Four Roses-and-soda at your fa- 
vorite bar. Or you can take home a 
bottle of this gloriously rich and 
mellow whiskey. Then you can pour 
a generous jigger of Four Roses into 
a glass and add ice and soda. 


And, best of all, You can lift this 
magnificent drink to your fortunate 
lips and sip it. Lucky, lucky you! 


, 
e 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louis- 


ville & Baltimore. 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof 
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W.. is a time to try the heart. There 
is for us, and all free people, the con- 
fidence of victory. But changing 
fortunes of the hour, the swift and un- 
foreseen event, may bring a mood of 
disappointment and concern. 


At such a time, the bravest of us can 
turn to music for inspiration. Here, in 
the glorious symphonies, chorales and 
dances, interpreted by the Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio, is a festival of de- 
light . » » new courage and new vision 
for the task at hand. 


Because the Farnsworth ‘Television 
& Radio Corporation is today building 
war goods, the building of the Capehart 
has ceased. There are models still re- 
maining in some showrooms, however, 
which your Capehart dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate. And if you are think- 
ing of buying a piano, or an organ, or 
band instruments, consult him. Let him 
help, also, as you select recordings, both 
popular and classical, and sheet music. 


There is one excellent investment you 
can make now ... War Bonds. Buy 
generously. You are helping win the 
war by doing so, and you are preparing 
for purchases tomorrow. Some day, you 
will want to buy a home, a car, an air- 
plane, a television set, a Capehart. Your 
matured War Bonds will stand you in 
good stead then. .. . The Capehart 
Division of the Farnsworth Television 


& Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


¢ Capehart Early 
Georgian with 
time-proved record 
changer that turns 
records over. 
Equipped for FM 
radio reception. 





“Wedding Day at Troldhaugen,"’ by Edvard Grieg, interpreted for the Capehart Collection by 
B. J. O. Nordteldt. In Grieg’s lyric compositions are often found echoes of Scandinavian folk 
songs. ° Reprints of previous paintings in the Capehart Collection, suitable for framing, are 
now available from your Capehart dealer at a modest charge. Or write direct to Capehart. 


CAPEHART - PANAMUSE - FARNSWORTH 


GREAT NAMES IN ELECTRONICS — MUSICAL REPRODUCTION — TELEVISION 
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Why Soldiers Past 38 Can’t Take It 





Killer Course: We borrowed this illustration from 
Yank to picture one reason why the Army recently low- 
ered its sights on draft ages. The elliptical man-mauler is 
the obstacle course at Fort Meade, Md. Yank calls it “600 
yards of sore muscles,” but the boys of the 76th Division 
call it worse names than that. The 76th became the guinea 
pig for such a workout because the Army’s Ranger and 
Combat School also happens to be at Meade, and Maj. 
Francois D’Eliscu, boss of the Ranger setup, wanted some- 
body handy to test out his methods of mayhem. Major 
D’Eliscu, former physical-education instructor at both Co- 
lumbia and New York Universities, can out-Jap the Japs 


ae N/SH 


Adapted From Yank, the Army Weekly—Original Drawing by Privates Kraftsow and Ruge 


at Judo, the murderous bone-cracking wrestling technique 
practiced by the Nipponese (he snitched their secrets while 
watching an exhibition at Tokyo in 1928), so he schools his 
soldier-students in that art. Likewise, he urges them to hit 
below the belt and forget sportsmanship in general, con- 
sidering the enemies we have. Then he puts them over the 
jumps shown, and by time they’ve gone a third of a mile 
their tongues are hanging out. All in all, his Ranger stu- 
dents and the 76th Divisioners get such a workout that 
there is a “D’Eliscu Ward” at the Fort Meade Station Hos- 
pital. But his men emerge able to take care of themselves 
against anything from Nazis and Japs to steamrollers. 


Jump by Jump Description of the Fort Meade Obstacles—and Note Particularly the Bear Trap 


. 50 yards deep sand 2’-6” hurdles 

. Horizontal bars (tall men 10-0”, short men 8’-0”) 

. Scaling wall,6’-0” 

Fence 3’-6”, vault 

. Tunnel 2’-0” high, 4’-0” creep 

. Log, staggered 

. Ladder 10’-0”, climb, ladder 10’-0”, climb and jump 

Staggered sunken buckets, 2’-0” diameter 

. Two level ladder, 8’0” and 15’-0”, climb 

10. Plank picket fence, 3’-0”, vault or climb 

11. Pipe, 3’-0” diameter, 4’-0” length, creep through 

12. Planks, piled, 3’-0” high 

13. Pit 2’-0” deep, fence 3’-0” high 

14. Box 2’-0” high; jump in bear pit, 12’-0” deep, jump for hanging 
rope 10’-0” from floor of pit, climb out 

15. Spool 3’-0” high 

16. Pit 2’-0” deep, 8’-0” length, then run over 60’-0” of piled logs 
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17. Pick way between upright stumps, staggered 

18. Rail barway, 5’-0” high, climb or vault 

19. Triangular shaped barway, 4’-6” high, climb or vault in and out 

20. Barway 6’-0” high, climb 

21. Scale 4 rail 10’-0” high barway 

22. Inverted steps, 40’-0” long, 1'-0” high 

23. Pick way through $ water troughs 6’-0” long, 2’-0” deep 

24. Railroad ties 3’-0” high, 10’-0” long 

25. Crawl or creep through tunnel 2’-0” high, 25’-0” long (barbed wire 
on top of tunnel to make men creep) 

26. Chicken coop 6'-0” high, 6’-0” long, crawl through 

27. Staggered logs and ties 

28. Water wagon, 10’-0” high, swing to overhead ladder 10’-0” long 
between trees, swing along length and climb down tree 

29. Quadrangle barway 7’-0” high, climb or vault in and out 

$0. Climb 10’-0” platform, jump to sawdust pit 12’-0” below 








ons, Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr., 
energetic and enterprising chief of the 
Ordnance Department, put on a three- 
hour demonstration. The next day at 
nearby Edgewood Arsenal, Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam N. Porter, suave and straight-talking 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
staged a similar exhibition. Among the 
highlights the correspondents saw: 


Secret Weapons: Two phenomenal and 
recently developed instruments of warfare. 


The Ordnance Department’s weapon is 
called the “bazooka.” Chemical Warfare’s 
invention, which has not yet seen service, 
has no name. So secret are the two that 
even their nature or functions may not be 
revealed at this time. 


Gas Protection: New devices for hu- 
man beings and animals. Included were 
transparent masks which cover the entire 
head of a wounded man, a sack to protect 
.a baby, a box for messenger pigeons, and 


special masks for horses and dogs. Each 
soldier going into a theater of operations 
carries a mask, a tube of ointment which 
neutralizes gas on the skin, and two man- 
sized envelopes in which he can crouch 
during an attack and keep mustard gas 
from settling on his clothes or skin. 


FLaMeE Turower: A new and improved 
type, used by chemical-warfare and en- 
gineer troops for reduction of fortifica- 
tions. Of longer range than the World War 


























TO AMERICA’S FIRST PLANE SPOTTER 


We don’t know who you were. 


But the night you went on duty 
marked the end of the world, as most 
Americans had always known it. 


You were a symbol of the realiza- © 


tion that oceans are merely hours 
across by air. You were an admission 
that the barriers of land and water 
had been lifted. You were our first 
bow to the new global geography 
where distance is reckoned by the 
skyways as well as by nautical miles. 


We are fighting the war today on 
that new global geography. We’re 
fighting for remote pin-point islands 
in the Pacific because they can be 
potent air bases. We’re fighting in the 
Aleutian fogs because from Kiska a 
bomber could strike at Detroit almost 
as easily as at San Diego. 











New York is closer to Moscow, by plane, 
than it is to our South American neighbor, 
Buenos Aires. 


There is no need to labor the point 
that this ‘is an air-minded war. The 
newspaper headlines never let you 


* 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


In 1929, Consolidated was already build- 
ing America’s biggest planes. The com- 
pany is 20 years old this year. 


Today Consolidated is building: the B-24 Liber- 
ator, (4-engine, long-range, land-based bomber)— 
PB2Y Coronado patrol bomber, (4-engine long- 
range flying boat)—PBY Catalina patrol bomber, 
(twin-motored, long-range flying boat)—the C-87 


AIRCRAFT 





forget it. And as you read them, re- 
member that we must remain equally 
air-minded in victory. 




















The sea route from New York to Bombay 
is about 9400 miles. It is a-3-week voyage. 

















Today's skyward route from New York to 
Bombay is about 7790 miles. Flying time: 
39 hours. 


The countries of this new, sky- 
linked world will be bound together 
more closely, geographically and 
physically, than our own states were 
at the turn of the century. Today, 
wherever you may live, no spot on the 
once-wide globe is farther than 60 
hours away from your local airport. 


Realization of how the plane has 
shrunk our world is vital to straight 
thinking about the kind of peace that 


* * * * 


Liberator Transport, (cargo-plane version of the 
Liberator bomber). 


Winston Churchill used a Liberator for 
his flight to Moscow. General H. H. 
Arnold flew in a Liberator from Bris- 
bane, Australia, to San Francisco in the 
record time of 35 hours and 53 minutes. 


A Liberator, dubbed the “Gulliver,” 
carried Wendell Willkie on his round- 
the-world flight. The 31,000-mile route 
blazed by this Liberator will probably 
become one of the regular skyways of 


can last. With this new conception of 
global geography, you see the world 
as it is—a clustering of nations whose 
nearness makes them inter-dependent 
and inter-related. Without this new 
conception, you are looking at a 
world that used to be—a world where 
nations lived in the safety of remote- 
































FROM To SURFACE TIME AIR TIME 
NewYork | Chunking, China | 11,308 M | 3idays || 7500M | 38 brs. 
NewYork | Moscow, Russia S700M | 8 days || 4525M | 23hrs. 
NewYork | Londen,England | S7OOM| Sdays |] $462M | 17 hrs. 
SanFrancisce | Brisbane, Australia | 6200M |21 days || 7050M | 35 hrs. 
Chicage Fairbanks, Alaska 4090 M | Gdays || 2730 M | 14hrs. 











Approximate traveling time and distances 
as you have known them in the past and as 
you will come to know them in the Air Age. 











ness, protected by distances that no 
longer exist and seas that have been 
narrowed to millponds. 


But understanding alone isn’t 
enough. If the global community is to 
live together in freedom and endur- 
ing peace after the war, the nations 
which deeply believe in freedom and 
peace must possess air supremacy. 


To bring this supremacy about, first 
in war and then in peace, is the aim of 
the tens of thousands of men and 
women who make up America’s air- 
craft industry. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
San Diego, California e Fort Worth, Texas 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


* 


post-war aerial travel and commerce. 


Consolidated was one of the first aircraft manu- 
facturers to establish a training school for Army 
Air Forces mechanics and ground crew. ‘Camp 
Consair’”? — complete with barracks, officers’ 
quarters, mess halls, laboratories, classroom build- 
ings, and hospitals — adjoins the Consolidated 
plant at San Diego. 


More than 2000 sub-contractors and suppliers, 
in many parts of the U. S., are working round 
the clock to provide many of the materials and 
parts for this giant Liberator. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE LIBERATOR, 
CORONADO, CATALINA, C-87 TRANSPORT 
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device, it uses a new fuel which burns 
persistently. It is carried and operated by 
one man, who needs no asbestos uniform. 


Comsat Sianats: Smoke grenades in 
red, blue, green, yellow, purple, etc., used 
by tanks to identify each other and to sig- 
nal planes. The grenades were developed 
and produced in six weeks for Maj. Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr., for use in Africa. 


At Aberdeen, General Campbell gave 
heartening news: The Army is not wor- 
ried about production of munitions from 
now on. “For instance, we are already 
lousy with powder and explosives. It’s 
running out of our ears.” At no time since 
the beginning of the emergency has the 
Army’s mobilization rate been held up 
by the incapacity of the Ordnance De- 
partment to provide weapons on time. All 
schedules are on the nose. The most diffi- 
cult production problem concerns _fire- 
control instruments, which aim and fire 
artillery singly or by batteries. But these 
complicated instruments, some with 15,000 
parts, are on the verge of mass production. 

At Edgewood, General Porter told cor- 
respondents that the Chemical Warfare 
Service has devised adequate protection 
for all known gases and that United 
States’ production of gases exceeds that 
of the Axis countries combined. Only the 
Japanese Army has used gas in this war— 
experimentally against the Chinese on 880 
authenticated occasions. But the Japs have 
desisted since the Roosevelt-Churchill 
warning of last May that further use of 
gas would be met with swift reprisals. 


Governor at 80 


A Wisconsin Supreme Court decision last 
week accomplished what the state’s voters 
failed to do last November: It gave the 
governorship to a Republican. Although 
the GOP tide had overwhelmed most other 
candidates, Orland S. Loomis, a Progres- 
sive, had been elected governor over the 
Republican incumbent Gov. Julius P. (The 
Just) Heil, who sought a third term 
(Newsweek, Nov. 16, 1942) . But a month 
after the election and 27 days before his 
scheduled inauguration, Loomis at 49 died 
of a heart attack. Heil thereupon held that 
since his successor-to-be had not been 
sworn in, he should either continue as 
governor, call a special election, or appoint 
a new governor. 

But another Republican had a different 
thought: 80-year-old Walter S. Goodland, 
reelected lieutenant governor despite op- 
position of State GOP leaders, claimed he 
should automatically succeed Loomis. Heil 
and Goodland asked the attorney general 
for court action to unscramble the prob- 
lem. On Dec. 29 the court ruled that 
Goodland was to discharge the duties of 
governor for the coming two-year term. 
Gruff but friendly, the octogenarian ex- 
ecutive (the*oldest governor in state his- 
tory), who “retired” to his farm ten years 
ago, declares he is in good physical and 
mental condition to take over the heavy 
cares of the governorship. Economy- 
minded, he is expected to cut state oper- 
ating costs to the bone. 


How Ten Years of Axis Plotting Brought War 
Told in U.S. State Department White Paper 


Under the glare of newsreel Klieg 
lights Secretary of State Cordell Hull last 
week released one of the most important 
state documents of modern times: A 
White Book vindicating our diplomacy 
during the fateful decade 1981-41. Titled 
“Peace and War” (Tolstoy’s novel re- 
versed), the 144-page account was the 
four-month work of State Department of- 
ficials under Hull’s personal supervision. 

The contents, which the Office of War 
Information immediately began beaming 
worldwide and planned to distribute in 
pamphlet-digest form via bomber and the 
anti-Axis underground, show “the slow 
march of the United States from an atti- 
tude of illusory aloofness toward world- 
wide forces endangering America to a po- 
sition in the forefront of the United Na- 
tions.” They also show that the United 
States was amply warned of a surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Among hitherto- 
unrevealed facets of American diplomacy: 





: . International 
Tightwire Actor: Normally, 
Micky Hallahan is a hod carrier. He 
was carrying no hods, however, on the 
day before New Year’s when he gave 
this imitation of a tightwire act on a 
trolley guy wire in Oakland, Calif. He 
refused to jump into a life net until 
firemen went up ladders after him. 








q As early as Aug. 13, 1932, Ambassador 
to Japan Joseph C. Grew told Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson that Japanese 
militarists were deliberately building up 
animosity against the United States. He 
described the military machine as pre- 
pared for and receptive to war, and 
boundlessly self-confident. He warned that 
it had never yet been beaten. 


4 George S. Messersmith, American Con- 
sul-General at Berlin, in a letter to Under 
Secretary of State William Phillips on 
June 26, 19338, cautioned our government 
to be exceedingly careful in its dealings 
with the Nazis. He declared that the 
Reich had no really dependable spokes- 
men; that some leaders were “psycho- 
pathic cases,” and others in a state of ex- 
altation and in a frame of mind that 
knew no reason. Any worth-while Ger- 
mans, he asserted, were powerless against 
such leadership. 


J On the eve of Italian entry into the 
war, President Roosevelt appealed to 
Mussolini to reconsider. I] Duce replied 
that Germany could not be beaten, and 
that his country intended to remain allied 
with it. He added: “Italy cannot remain 
absent at a moment in which the fate of 
Europe is at stake.” Mussolini ended the 
exchange by saying that he preferred not 
to receive any “further pressure” from the 
President: it would only “stiffen his atti- 
tude.” 


{ On Jan. 27, 1941, Ambassador Grew in- 
formed the State Department that reports 
from many sources, including Japanese, 
indicated that Japan planned a surprise 
mass attack on Pearl Harbor in case of 
“trouble” with the United States. 


q Following Hitler’s invasion of Russia, 
the State Department asked Japanese 
Prime Minister Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
on July 4, 1941, about reports that Japan 
had decided to attack Russia. On July 8 
the Japanese replied that their govern- 
ment had not considered the possibility 
of joining the hostilities against the So- 
viet Union—‘“so far.” 


q On Aug. 28, 1941, Premier Konoye sug- 
gested a meeting between President Roose- 
velt and himself, presumably to parallel the 
Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic Charter ship- 
board conference. Konoye had a warship in 
readiness, and, eager to depart at any mo- 
ment, appointed a suite to go with hin, in- 
cuding a full admiral and a full general. 
The suggestion was welcomed here, but the 
plan fell through when the two govern- 
ments failed to agree on “clarification of 
certain principles.” 


Reaction: Early Congressional and ed- 
itorial comment on the White Book dwelt 
mainly on Ambassador Grew’s warning 
eleven months in advance that the Japs 
had designs on Pearl Harbor. The New 
York Herald Tribune asserted that the 
State Department “would seem to have 
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ve wo million atoms could lie in a line across the dot of an i — yet each 
alone is a complete solar system, with electrons whirling around a central nucleus like 
planets around the sun. And that nucleus occupies no more space in its lonely atomic 
; universe than a fly in a cathedral. 
This is the physicist’s picture of the atom, source of all energy. And today, with giant 
cyclotrons, he is smashing the atom — hurling these tiny planetary systems at each other with the 
speed of shooting stars, and with miraculous results: Sodium transformed into 
magnesium, aluminum enon — and the atom itself into power beyond the wildest 
dreams of Watt or Diesel or Edison. . . . In an ordinary glass of water is the potential 
power of a billion kilowatt hours! 
When will industry be able to harness atomic power? Possibly in six months, six years, or 
not for six decades, but of this you can be certain: One day, just as sure as the earth revolves about 
the sun, every form of power machinery in use today will be totally obsolete. 
This story of atomic power is only an extreme illustration of the problems 
that industry faces as a result of change. 
Today, we are living in the midst of far greater and swifter cliange than the average 
business is prepared for. As a result, many businesses — seemingly on the rise — are actually on the 
brink of failure in the new world of post-war production. 
If your business is manufacturing with metal . . . and if you are planning ahead now. . . 
there is one thing that you can do to protect your business against failure to keep pace 
with changing methods of production: Consult with the leading 
specialists in machine tool engineering! 
In the vast and highly specialized field of internal grinding, 

there is Bryant! Call upon us now! 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S, A, 
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failed signally in conveying the idea to the 
military departments.” But congressmen 
were inclined to clear the State Depart- 
ment and blame Army and Navy chiefs. 
Presaging a tighter Congressional rein on 
the conduct of the war, Sen. Tom Connal- 
ly, Foreign Relations Committee chair- 
man, declared: “If the Army and Navy 
Departments knew what the State Depart- 
ment says it knew, their tragic negligence 
of our security in Hawaii is all the more 
significant.” 


Wallace’s World 


Administration architect of postwar 
planning, Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace in two radio addresses last week fur- 
ther sketched his idea of the global New 
Deal to come. 

On Dec. 28, Wallace, sponsored by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation on Wilson’s 
86th birthday anniversary, broadcast a 
speech following a White House visit— 
which prompted reports that his words 
were a trial balloon for the President’s 
message to the new Congress. The Iowan 
added some new features to his previous 
blueprint of a new world: First, “some 
kind of world council,” with international 
court attached, to prevent economic war- 
fare and to disarm and keep disarmed 
those parts of the world that would break 
the peace; second, joint responsibility by 
the government and private business for 
maintaining “full employment and _ the 
highest possible level of national income”; 
third, “psychological” as well as military 
disarmament of Germany and Japan, with 
the United Nations supervising the 
schooling of youngsters in those countries 
to counteract Fascist twig - bending; 
fourth, this country to give as well as re- 
ceive guarantees against military and eco- 
nomic aggression. 

Singling out our own high protective 
tariff as one such form of aggression, Wal- 
lace defended his own ideal of exchanging 
American postwar surpluses for foreign 
goods as a contribution to world peace. 
He refuted charges that such ideas were 
“utopian” and “soggy sentimentality,” 
and denounced as a distortion the claim 
that he wanted American farmers to do- 
nate a quart of milk daily to every in- 
habitant of the planet. 

Three nights later, in an interview with 
Raymond Clapper, radio commentator 
and United Feature columnist, the Vice 
President added still another suggestion 
for the postwar period: -an international 
air force to safeguard the peace “cheaply 
and efficiently” through the use of inter- 
national airports which would also pro- 
mote peaceful commerce. 


Week in the Nation 


Fue. ann No Fvet: Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson sliced the value of fuel- 
oil ration coupons in seventeen Eastern 
states and the District of Columbia by 10 
per cent, effective Jan. 4. That dropped 
the value of each home-heating unit to 9 
gallons . . . Presidents of six railroads 
promised Economic Stabilizer James F. 


Byrnes that their lines would deliver more 
oil in January than December—but can- 
celed this ray of hope by adding that even 
more than ever must go to military uses. 
So Byrnes told the country the best he 
could promise was maintenance of the 
present supply, but no one was too op- 
timistic about that. 


Arrest: Ursula Parrott, 40-year-old, 
thrice-divorced author-playwright, was ar- 
rested on a charge of helping Pvt. Michael 
Neely Bryan, 22, desert the Army by 
smuggling him out of an Army stockade in 
Miami Beach, Fla. Facing a possible three- 
year prison term and a $2,000 fine if con- 
victed, Miss Parrott is also expected to 
serve as a material witness at a forthcom- 
ing New York trial in which Bryan—for- 
mer guitarist for Benny Goodman’s band 
—and four night-club entertainers will an- 
swer to charges of operating a marijuana 
den for servicemen in Manhattan. 


Gancsustep: Hands up, they backed 
meekly out of their Chicago North Side 
hide-out into the arms of FBI agents: first, 
Triggerman Basil (The Owl) Banghart; 
next, in flame-red pajamas, Roger (The 
Terrible) Touhy, his dark curly hair 
bleached platinum; then Edward Darlak. 
The FBI in an elaborately planned secret 
raid, personally supervised by Chief J. 
Edgar Hoover, thus accounted for the last 
of the Touhy gang of seven who 80 days 
earlier clubbed their way out of Stateville 
Penitentiary at Joliet, Ill. (NEwsweek, 
Oct. 19, 1942). Two had surrendered ear- 
lier in December, and two others were 
slain in another FBI raid. 


InavucuraL: Thomas E. Dewey, 40-year- 
old racket-busting former District Attor- 
ney of New York City, became the state’s 
first Republican governor in twenty years. 


Sworn in twice, he took his first oath at a 
private ceremony on Dec. 31 administered 
by New York Supreme Court Justice 
Philip J. McCook, so the state would not 
be without a chief executive between mid- 
night and the formal inaugural. At the lat- 
ter ceremony held on New Year’s Day with 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals Irving 
Lehman (brother of ex-Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman) officiating, Dewey pledged all- 
out support of the war effort but warned 
that in cooperating with the Federal gov- 
ernment the state should also be free from 
“domination.” 


Soper Army: In answer to the dry drive 
for prohibition in military areas because 
“service carousals are hampering our 
training for war,” the Office of War Infor- 
mation revealed results of a coast-to-coast 
survey of drinking conditions in and 
around Army camps, including neighboring 
“hot spots” and “sin zones.” Testimony of 
Army commanding officers, provost mar- 
shals, chaplains, community leaders, Fed- 
eral officials, and newspaper editors showed 
that drinking by soldiers is neither exces- 
sive nor a serious problem, that the sale of 
3.2 beer.in post exchanges helps maintain 
Army sobriety, and that this is the “best 
behaved” army in history. 


Sepition: Leonard Robert Jordan, so- 
called “Black Hitler of Harlem,” and 
three other Negroes active in the pro-Axis 
Ethiopian Pacific Movement, were con- 
victed in New York Federal District Court 
on charges of sedition. Among the evidence 
which persuaded the jury (it included 
three Negroes) was Jordan’s statement, 
gecretly recorded at a Harlem meeting, 
that he would “fight for Japan with every 
drop of my blood.” Each of the four faces 
a possible twenty-year prison term and a 
$10,000 fine. 





Mrs. Dewey watched the new governor take his first oath from Justice McCook 
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When standing still means 





OUR CRACK PASSENGER TRAIN stands 
on a siding while a heavy freight or 
troop train rumbles by. Men, munitions 
and material ... full speed ahead for war. 


And the slight delay in your train 
clears the track for Uncle Sam! 


“We'll keep ’em rolling!’’ say the railroads, 
And what a magnificent job of it they’re 
doing! Pullman knows, better than most, 
because Pullman works shoulder-to- 
shoulder with more than one hundred differ- 
ent railroads, though it is actually a part 
of none. 

From this unique position, Pullman can 
give you an accurate, impartial, “‘eye-wit- 
hess” account of the amazingly efficient 


Copr. 1943, The Pullman Co, 


Tull speed ahead 


manner in which these roads are carrying 
out their wartime duties. 


For example: 


Daily deliveries of oi] by rail to 
Eastern states are now 65 times as 
greatas they were before Axis sub- 
marines started to sink tankers. 


Latest figures on coal shipments 
to New England are 60 per cent 
greater than those for a year ago. 
There is a 30 per cent increase 
in ton-mile freight service. 


And total passenger traffic is more 
than doubled! 


That’s where we come in. And the way 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 25,000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW= 


GO PULLMAN 


the railroads—all of them—are handling 
Pullman sleeping cars is right in keeping 
with the splendid record they are making 
in every phase of wartime transportation. 


Each Pullman car—on the average— 
now operates at an all-time high in num- 
ber of passengers carried and, thanks to 
faster handling, in miles traveled per day. 


Yes, Pullman’s hat is off to the railroads. 
Yours should be, too. They'll deep ’em 
rolling—we’ll s/eep ’em rolling. That’s our 
wartime job! 


Buy War Bonds and 
. Stamps Regularly! 
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Business Manager 


This week a little ceremony is scheduled 
in the White House: the President’s an- 
nual “seminar,” or “skull conference,” in 
which he explains to the press the highly 
complicated Budget of the United States 
Government. Afterward newsmen reel back 
to their offices, a copy of the budget under 
their arms. Until the President delivers 
his message a day or two later, they will 
have a breathing spell in whick. to try to 
write something learned and compre- 
hensible on the subject. By unwritten 
agreement, all dope stories cease. 

The book that reporters lug out of the 
White House is the size of the Manhattan 
telephone directory. Appropriations re- 
quested for war agencies and the military 
are necessarily listed in general terms, but 
for peacetime departments there is be- 
wildering detail. As recorded in this alarm- 
ing volume, the budgetary desires of the 
United States Government stretch from 
rubber boots to battleships. 

The Bureau of the Budget is responsible 
for its compilation. Transferred in 1939 
from the Treasury to the Executive Office 
of the President, it is headed by Harold 
D. Smith, unassuming Kansas-born author- 
ity on public administration who served 
as Gov. Frank Murphy’s budget director 
in Michigan. Smith now sees as much of 
the President as anyone below the Hopkins 
level. 

But the Bureau of the Budget is more 
than a compiler of statistics. As the Presi- 
dent’s business manager, it checks through- 
out the year on departmental activities to 
see that appropriated pennies (or billions) 
are wisely spent. To the other government 
agencies, in fact, the Budget Bureau seems 
like a tiresome busybody. Its staff of 500, 
operating on a $2,000,000 budget itself, in- 
cludes engineers, technicians, and econo- 
mists who probe every part of the country 
and outlying possessions. 

Inspectors ride on horseback to remote 
fire-warden stations, talk over the back 
fence to farmers about soil conservation, 
attend Grange meetings, and study in- 
numerable government projects. They 
come back with uncounted typewritten 
volumes on such seemingly unaccountable 
subjects as rubber stockpiles and synthetic 
rubber production possibilities, housing, 
and Agriculture’s campaign against the 
Japanese beetle (with pasted-in colored il- 
lustrations) . The War Projects Unit, since 
it started in November 1940, has visited 
8,000 of 5,000 projects from Alaska to 
Dutch Guiana and has issued more than 
200 confidential reports. One examiner was 
even captured by the enemy while in the 
line of duty. He was busily inspecting 
Wake Island when the Japs took over. 

Departmental bills are submitted to the 
bureau before going to Congress, to insure 
their being in line with the President's 
policy. Once passed, all bills are studied by 
the bureau, which recommends to the 


President whether to approve or to veto 
The biggest headache is one of the bureau’s 
smallest jobs—surveying private bills to 
determine, for instance, whether Sadie 
Glutz’s demand for $10,000 because she 
broke a leg in a post office is fair or not. 
The President, budget experts say, often 
rightly smells a rat in some of the private 
bills they have approved, but for the most 
part he closely follows his business man- 
ager’s advice. 

Writing executive orders, decentralizing 
government bureaus to make more room in 
the wartime capital, and currently cutting 
the size and number of government blanks 
and forms (in one case from 43 to 7 pages) 
are among the diffuse jobs of this im- 
portant agency. One little-known task it 
has begun under Dr. E. Pendleton Herring 
of Harvard is the collection of all current 
government documents on the military and 
economic conduct of the war—a survey un- 
fortunately neglected in the last war. If 
and when the next war comes, the new 
Roosevelts and Nelsons can see just how 
we did it. 


Elmer the Mnemonic 


When a visitor to the House document 
room asks for a copy of, say, the Sheppard 
bill, the clerk invariably turns and repeats 





Elmer knows his numbers 


the request to a middle-aged man with 
graying hair who sits in a nearby cubby- 
hole lined with card index files. Bills must 
be hunted by their numbers. But, without 
looking up, the man at the desk will reply: 
“S. 860.” Elmer A. Lewis, superintendent 
of documents, is reputed to know the 
number of every bill introduced in Con- 
gress—no small feat when considering that 


about 25,000 measures go into the hopper 
in each normal Congressional biennium. 

What makes it tougher is that Lewis 
must learn a completely changed set of 
numbers each time a new Congress meets. 
This week he was mentally indexing the 
78th Congress crop. He could, of course, 
swing in his swivel chair and look in his 
card index, but it speeds service to be able 
to call out the number instantly. —~ 

The big bills aren’t hard to tag, notably, 
for instance, H.R. 1776, Lend-Lease. But 
you begin to respect Elmer’s memory when 
you ask for something obscure like “the 
Federal tort bill” and he comes right back 
with “S. 2221.” Of course it’s exaggeration 
to say he knows every one of the 25,000 
measures; he will explain that two-thirds 
of the bills in a normal Congress are pri- 
vate, proposing, for example, that the gov- 
ernment compensate that same Sadie Glutz 
mentioned earlier on this page—the one 
who broke her leg in a post office. Elmer 
doesn’t bother to memorize these measures 
unless they are approved by committee. 
Then, too, his task has been eased by a 
falling off in introduced bills. The last Con- 
gress ran up a total of only 12,384 bills and 
simple, joint and concurrent resolutions. 

The secret of Elmer’s prodigious memory 
lies in the fact that he does every bit of 
card indexing himself. His predecessor, 
Joel Grayson, told him Congress would be 
grateful for first-class service, and it proved 
true. Elmer held over in the switch from 
Republican to Democratic control and is 
the only Congressional employe mentioned 
by name in the annual legislative appro- 
priation bill. This is to let him know the 
job is his for life at $5,000 annually. 

Born near Stoughton, Wis., on Aug. 24, 
1895, Elmer left the University of Wiscon- 
sin to serve in the last war as a pharma- 
cist’s mate in the Navy. Afterward he en- 
tered George Washington University to 
take up law, but quit cold to assume duties 
which the 70-year-old Grayson knew he 
would soon relinquish. 

Elmer isn’t infallible on everything. Ask 
him when he became superintendent of the 
document room. “Let’s see,” he replies. “It 
must have been around 1925 or 1926.” 


Capital Bits 

As guest of the National Press Club’s 
Legion Post servicemen’s canteen one night 
last week, Leon Henderson was besieged 
by soldier autograph hounds. He smilingly 
obliged. But a little later in the evening a 
club member had to call for silence and 
sternly command that “the guest who 
got Mr. Henderson’s autograph on the 
back of a pornographic picture must turn 
it in immediately at the desk” .. . 
Since no section listed seemed to fit his 
needs, a casket manufacturer was recently 
directed by a WPB guide to the agency’s 
Container Division . . . War Labor Board 
members who invited some parties to a 
labor dispute to lunch in their cafeteria 
were much flustered to discover that the 
waiters were on strike because of an over- 
due pay raise. The meal was served after 
the hosts briefly excused themselves to 
promise immediate settlement of the issue. 








o o ? Now, Here’s A REAL Dictator! 


HEN ‘it comes to dictating, the great 

American consumer has them- all 
beaten! As far as he’s concerned, getting 
the best is very simple. 

You just ask for it! 

But supplying the best is not a simple 
matter for the manufacturers on whom 
this great dictator is casting his shadow— 
especially in the case of the new products 
he is expecting as soon as peace is declared. 

Automobiles at half the cost, that go 
twice as far to the gallon! Houses that cost 
no more than a good car, but with all the 
conveniences of a palace! Household equip- 
ment that will be compact and indestruc- 
tible! Air conditioning, radiant heating, 
television, electronic household controls... 

And priced so that the average American 
can afford all of them! 


American industrial ingenuity will give 


thé consumer what he wants. But it will: 


take revolutionary practices. And often the 
use of apparently fantastic materials. 

Of course the war has brought about the 
eager testing of every material that re- 
search and metallurgy could devise. And 
many of these substitutes have earned a 
definite place in the field of metallurgy. 

But which material? Under what circum- 
stances? For which specific application? 

Revere can help answer many of the 
questions that beset industry. For just as 
industry in the future will not be restricted 
to. the traditional materials, neither will 
Revere. Since the war started, in addition 
to widening still further the uses for copper 
and its alloys, Revere has gained wide ex- 
perience with the light metals, and has 


developed wholly new kinds of alloys with 
important properties that can cut manu- 
facturing costs for many industries. 

With this great expansion in the range 
of Revere metals, you can-be sure of singu- 
larly impartial service from Revere. Today, 
the copper industry is working all-out for 
Uncle Sam. No copper is available except 
for winning the war. But post-war planners 
with specific problems in metals are re- 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 


PREAUERE 3 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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ne shows how Goodyear 








belt systems follow 


ons land, crossing rivers 





lies on light trestles 


N the mountainous regions of this 
] nation are many valuable deposits 
of coal and other minerals that it 
has never been profitable to mine be- 
cause of their inaccessibility to trans- 
portation. 


Many of these deposits are within ten 
to fifteen miles of a railroad, yet the 
rough terrain makes the cost of a 
spur line prohibitive. With grading, 
tunneling and bridges a rail outlet 
can easily cost many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars per mile, and that is 
more than the traffic will bear. 


For owners of such properties Good- 
year has developed a tested and proven 
method of transporting the output 
to rail or water at a small fraction of 
this cost. This is by means of the 
“rubber railroad,” or Goodyear over- 
land conveyor belt system—the world’s 
lowest-cost-per-ton-mile carrier. 


The ability of Goodyear belt systems 


\ a 


« A new era is here in bulk transportation « 







_to transport huge tonnages for long 


distances cross-country has been dem- 
onstrated by installations from five to 
ten miles in length, and longer units 
are practical. The belt line requires 
no costly roadbed, no heavy structural 
work or fills, a minimum of cuts and 
grades. It follows the contour of the 
country, operating over gradients im- 
possible to wheeled carriers, and its 
tonnage capacity is greater. 


Opening up these inaccessible mines 
will mean a vast new source of min- 
erals for American industry. Compa- 
nies planning their postwar develop- 
ment will do well to investigate the 
many advantages of Goodyear con- 
veyor belt haulage now. The G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man —will be 
glad to give you engineering data and 
cost estimates. Write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 
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THE CASE OF THE UNCOMFORTABLE PASSENGER 


ae typed out newspaper stories in a 
good many odd places. On the steps 
of Warren Harding’s front porch at Mar- 
ion, Ohio, in the corner of a White House 
ante-room, in the rain in front of the 
Capitol when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
inaugurated, in the court-house yard at 
the Scopes evolution trial at Dayton, 
Tennessee, and in trains and the back 
seats of automobiles riding over hair-pin 
mountain roads. 


But I think the biggest story I ever 
covered was written on top of a crate of 
tommy-guns in the hold of a cargo plane 
6,000 feet above an African jungle. 


The ship was a “flying freighter” of the 
Air Transport Command, hauling 5,000 
pounds of Army freight over trackless 
wilderness to a remote U. S. Army out- 
post. It was fighting equipment that 


by Raymond Clapper 


couldn’t wait...guns, ammunition, motor 
parts and medical supplies. 


We made the trip that night in ten 
hours. By surface-ship, rail and motor 
truck, it would have taken ten weeks! 


I say it was the biggest story I ever 
covered because on that flight, I saw all 
our concepts of transportation thrown 
into the scrap heap. I saw the military 
textbooks being rewritten. And I got a 
glimpse of what our peace-time world 
will be like when this war is over and won. 


‘These transport planes, operated for the 


Army Air Transport Command by Airline 
personnel, are spanning oceans and con- 
tinents with vast aerial bridges. They 
hurdle the Atlantic in 16 hours. They fly 
to Australia in four days. To Cairo in five. 


To Chungking or New Delhi in a week. 
They bring. the farthest fighting fronts 
of this global war to the back doors of 
America’s factories — just as today our 
domestic Airlines bring factories from 
California to Connecticut door-to-door. 


Our pilot this trip was a big veteran from 
Ohio, who until a month before had been 
pushing an Airliner across the midwest. 
Over sandwiches and coffee he told me: 
“The Army and the Airlines makea terrific 
ball-team. We had the pilots, the ground 
crews and 20 years of experience and the 
Army had a job for us to do. Every day 
the job grows bigger . . . because we're 
getting set to make Hitler sorry he ever 
heard the word blitzkrieg!” 


I’m inclined to string along with him 
on that. 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST! 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change.When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Air Transport 
Association,1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SHOULDER A GUN, OR THE CosT OF ONE: BUY BONDS! 


okt meats 
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Vichy Army Was Set to Fight, 
But Laval Squelched the Plan! 


How Weygand Was Slated 
to Lead Guerrilla War on Nazis 
Told Here for First Time 


This, from an unimpeachable source in 
Europe, is the story of the second betrayal 
of the French Army. Its significance this 
week ts twofold: it shows that French 
soldiers still are eager to fight the German 
enemy, even when they have little or noth- 
ing to shoot with; it demonstrates, with 
timely force, the necessity for complete 
unity in the North African leadership of 
300,000 French soldiers whom Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud expects to send against the 


Axis in the ultimate liberation of the 
. homeland. 


When Adolf Hitler, on Nov. 11, ordered 
Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt to seize 
the unoccupied zone of France it was touch 
and go whether the French would resist. 
_ Military leaders in Vichy weeks before had 
- worked out a plan to oppose occupation, 
- and orders for this had been issued. 
The generals had at their disposal an 
army of 70,000, virtually unarmed 
under the armistice agreement, but 
otherwise prepared and eager to, 
fight. 

All that was needed to precipitate; 
a gallant suicidal fight for “the honor 
of France” was Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain’s word. Had he said 
it, France instantly would have be- 
come again an active belligerent in 
the ranks of the United Nations. 

This, roughly, was the plan behind 
the preliminary orders for resistance 
issued from Vichy: Owing to the 
lack of arms, ammunition, and trans- 
portation facilities, the Military Staff 
had divided its forces into four main 
centers of resistance. These four cen- 
ters roughly divided unoccupied 
France into four squares: the first 
north of Lyon, from which the 
troops were to fan out eastward and 
northward with a view to disrupting 
the German advance from those di- 
rections; the second in Western 
France where a point west of 
Limoges had been chosen for the 
concentration of troops; the third, 
the forces stationed south of Lyon, 
which were to move down the Rhone 
valley and eastward into the Alps; 
the fourth, some 30,000 men mo- 
bilized in the southwest of France 
who were to advance eastward from 
Pau toward Marseille. These troops, 
which were to try to form a bridge- 


head along the Mediterranean coast from 
Montpellier to the Spanish border, had 
orders toe take refuge in Spain if beaten 
back. (The Montpellier district com- 
mander, Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, 
will be tried at Lyon this Saturday for his 
part in the resistance plan.) 

The general strategy was to have the 
men keep off the main highways, along 
which the panzer columns could charge, 
and to mass on byways instead, making 
repeated guerrilla raids on intersections— 
in other words, to fight on ground where 
the onrushing Germans could be held up. 

Such was tle plan. Its authors had no 
illusions about the result: the best they 
could hope for was to delay the Germans 
for a week or so. But the final order, 
“Shoot!” was never issued. Why? It is a 
simple story: 

Early Sunday, Nov. 8, Gen. Maxime 
Weygand was called to Vichy from Cannes 
for consultation with Pétain. At a Cabinet 
meeting, held in the afternoon, Weygand 
told Pétain that the Allies were going to 
win the war. He pulled no punches: “Mar- 





Newsweek 
Weygand awaited an order that never came 


shal, it is high time you changed your 
politics.” To Laval’s protests Weygand re- 
plied: “You can’t go on with 95 per cent 
of the population against you.” Laval’s 
answer was, as always, cynical: “If 99 
per cent of the population are against me, 
Tl still carry on.” Thereupon the Cabinet 
meeting broke up and Laval left for 
Munich, to see Hitler. 

All Sunday and Monday, German troops 
massed along the demarcation line. Some- 
where in Vichy the Military Staff met. 
Invasion was imminent, Germany was on 
the verge of tearing up the armistice. 
Finally a decision was reached: the French 
Army would fight. 

Monday morning Pétain and Weygand 
met again. At this conference the Marshal 
was persuaded that France must fight if 
the Germans crossed into the unoccupied 
zone. Pétain even went so far as to write 
out a message to Frenchmen in North 
Africa telling them to cease resistance 
against the American-British landings. It 
now appears very likely that this cable was 
held up by Pétain’s private physician and 
secretary, young Dr. Bernard Ménétrel, 
who immediately notified Laval of Pétain’s 
intentions. Laval promptly got in touch 
with Pétain and told him in substance: 

“Don’t make any moves now. I am ob- 
taining very favorable proposals from Hit- 
ler. Wait till I return.” Pétain wavered, 
then gave in. 

Monday night at 11 o'clock “re- 
liable” information was_ received 
that the Germans intended to in- 
vade unoccupied France—zero hour, 
1 a.m. Tuesday. With only two hours 
to spare, the military leaders left 
Vichy for headquarters 50 miles 
south, from where they planned to 
direct resistance and operations. The 
night passed and nothing happened. 
On Tuesday the military returned to 
Vichy. Everything seemed quiet. For 
the third time Weygand met Pétain, 
but the old man refused to budge 
until Laval came back. 

Last minute pressure was brought 
on Weygand to convince him that 
his duty was to leave France and to 
go to North Africa, there to stop the 
fighting against the British and 
American forces and to set up a 
provisional government. True to 
form,.Weygand refused. Without di- 
rect orders from the Commander-in- 


move. 

Laval’s return was postponed till 
Wednesday noon, thus giving the 
Germans more time to mass troops 
at Tunis and Bizerte while the 
French forces tried to delay the Al- 
lies’ advance. Many realized now 
that no German proposals whatever 
could be favorable to France. At best 
there would be occupation of the 
Mediterranean coast to the Spanish 
border, leaving only an island of 





Chief (Pétain) he would make no | 
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Churchills, Side and Rear: Mary Churchill in her first public ap- 
pearance as a Second Subaltern in the Women’s Auailiary Territorial Service 
went with her father and mother to a demonstration at an infantry school. The 
three are shown observing the latest British training methods. 





unoccupied zone surrounded on all sides by 
German troops. Once the coastal areas had 
been occupied, the Germans soon would 
find a pretext to occupy the rest of France. 
Weygand once more was approached but 
he stalled again. He still lacked orders 
from Pétain. 

Tuesday night Pétain announced he was 
taking over active command of all French 
forces from Admiral Jean Francois Dar- 
lan. The next morning at 7 the Germans 
began crossing the demarcation line at 
several points. Feverishly, the French Mili- 
tary Staff attempted to leave Vichy but 
found all exits blocked—by Vichy police 
and Germans. 

But, though the command itself was 
trapped, its orders to resist occupation still 
were in effect. At 8 a.m., Wednesday, 
Pétain appointed Gen. Eugéne Bridoux, 
Secretary of War, to assume effective com- 
mand of French forces. At 10:30 a con- 
ference was held between Rundstedt, 
Bridoux, and Pétain. Half an hour later 
Bridoux canceled the order to resist. All 
was over. Thursday night, Weygand was 
seized by the Gestapo. 

Friday, Pétain, by way of protest, 
wanted to give himself up and become, 
openly, a German prisoner. But by now 
he was so well surrounded by Hitler’s co- 
horts that he could not make even that 
gesture. 


Shuffled Nazi Envoys 


Once more, Adolf Hitler reshuffled last 
week. After the civil service, the judiciary, 
and the General Staff, it was the turn of 
the diplomatic service to get a thorough 
overhauling. Again the shake-up aimed at 
replacing holdovers of a past era with men 
closer to party and Fiihrer. 


Actually the process began two years 
ago when large numbers of old school 
diplomats, stationed mostly in the Balkans 
and Latin America, were weeded out to 
make room for alte Kaémpfer (party vet- 
erans). At the latest count, out of fifteen 
major diplomatic representations which 
the Reich still maintained in an otherwise 
hostile world, six were in the hands of the 
Elite Guard alone. 

Generally Hitler’s diplomatic appoint- 
ments have followed a threefold pattern: 


1—Career diplomats of good interna- 
tional standing are still maintained at the 
Vatican, with the Italian Government in 
Rome, and in neutral countries of sec- 
ondary importance. 


2—To vassal countries with limited 
sovereignty Hitler sends high-ranking 
officers of the SA or SS as nominal “en- 
voys.” Their actual role is that of govern- 
ors-general. 


$—Important neutral or allied countries 
present special problems. To such na- 
tions Hitler has sent men combining dip- 
lomatic finesse with thorough intelligence 
training: Franz von Papen in Turkey, 
Eberhard von Stohrer in Spain (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 30, 1942) , Gen. Eugen Ott, a 
disciple of Germany’s celebrated espionage 
chief Col. Walther Nicolai, in Japan. 


It was on this “problem group” that 
Hitler’s thunder fell last week. Ambassa- 
dors von Stohrer and Ott were suddenly 
recalled, along with the long-time Min- 
ister in Stockholm, Prince Viktor zu Wied, 
65. Obviously the shake-up manifested 
Nazi dissatisfaction with the current atti- 
tude of these countries: Japan had not 
stabbed Russia in the back; Spain still was 
paying only lip-service to the Axis; Sweden 
was veering closer to the United Nations. 


The new ambassadors or ministers as- 
signed to replace the trio were party mem- 
bers or personal favorites of Hitler and 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
—but all three were also skilled diplomats: 


{ To Japan—50-year-old Heinrich Georg 
Stahmer, who in September 1940 as Ger- 
many’s “masked special envoy” to Tokyo 
engineered the Tripartite Pact. Since 
October 1941 he had been envoy to the 
Japanese puppet government in Nanking. 


q To Spain—Hans Adolf von Moltke, 58, 
former German Ambassador to Poland and 
a special confidant of Hitler. 


J To Sweden-—Another trusted henchman 
and party member, Dr. Hans Thomsen, 51, 
well remembered here as Hitler’s last 
chargé d’affaires in Washington. 


Algerian Threats 


On the white, neo-Hollywood Govern- 
ment Palace in Algiers slanted the last 
rays of the African sun. Behind the 
blanched stucco walls and bulbous win- 
dows of the building, excitement was in- 
tense. Uniformed correspondents milled 
around the gaunt figure of Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud. 

The year’s last day but one had 
brought yet another sensation: the ar- 
rest, by order of General Giraud, of 
twelve personalities, including four police 


-officials. The charge: plotting to assassi- 


nate Giraud himself, other high French 
officials, and Robert D. Murphy, envoy 
extraordinary. The arrested police officers 
also were accused of passive complicity 
in the murder of Giraud’s predecessor, 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan. 

Under bewildered questioning the High 
Commissioner disclosed something even 
more puzzling: among the arrested were 
several Allied sympathizers, even two who 
had given active aid in the landing of the 
British-American forces. Giraud gave no 
names, but explained they were not head- 
ed for any firing squad. They were “sim- 
ply put in shelter.” Paraphrasing an 
adage, Giraud added sagely: “Prévenir 
vaut mieux que punir (It is better to 
prevent than to punish) .” 

Other menacing shadows hung over 
North Africa last week. For more than 
two years Vichy, under systematic spoli- 
ation by the German invaders, had just 
as methodically sponged the sustenance 
out of her African possessions. The impact 
of war further aggravated the natives’ 
poverty and hunger. This picture was 
brought into focus by Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, younger brother of the American 
commander in North Africa and associ- 
ate director of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, back in Washington after a two- 
week visit in North Africa. Appealing for 
a substantial increase in the shipment of 
food and clothing from the United States 
to North Africa, he expressed fear that 
otherwise “serious disturbances” might 
break out, hampering military operations. 
(Indeed, this week the Brazzaville radio 
reported the murder of two American civil 
servants while distributing tea and sugar to 














Some good news about Tin 
we think you should know 


T’S NO SECRET that the Japs are 
I camped on 80% of the world’s tin 
supply and that America is facing a 
critical tin shortage. 


You have been asked to salvage 
every single tin can you use—to save 
every possible ounce of this vital war 
material. But, today, there is good 


news about the tin you salvage—. 


and we believe you should know 
that news. 


This is it: A new electrical process 
makes the tin used in tin cans go 3 
times farther now than it did before. 


Tin plate was formerly made by 
dipping thin steel sheets in molten 
tin. It produced a satisfactory coat- 
ing, but used more tin than was 
really necessary. 


American engineers devised a new 
method—electroplating the steel with 
pure tin—and the result was a coat- 
ing that required only one third as 
much tin. 


But the new tin plate had disad- 
vantages. It was porous and did not 








provide complete protection against 
the acids in certain kinds of food. 


Then Westinghouse stepped in. 


Our research men and engineers, 
in co-operation with engineers of the 
steel industry, found a way of using 
radio waves to heat the dull, imperfect 
surface so that the tin fused almost 
instantly into a smooth protective 
coating. 


And the process is fast. A single 
machine can turn ouf enough tin 
plate in 18 minutes to cover an area 
the size of a football field! 














This new device is a typical ex- 
ample of electronics at work—a result 
of Westinghouse electrical research 
and “know-how”. Already it is being 
installed in mills that turn out tin 
plate for a third of all the nation’s 
food cans. 


Naturally, this does not mean that 
there is less need for you to salvage 
your old tin cans. On the contrary— 
more than ever, tinis needed to pro- 
tect the food supplied to our fighting 
men all over the world. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse @ 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES — OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Algerians.) Eisenhower’s report promptly 
drew from the War Department in Wash- 
ington an aloof statement: “Many thou- 
sands of tons” of American consumer goods 
already had arrived in North Africa, to 
help alleviate the most urgent needs. 

But the combined political-economic 
developments of the week clearly demon- 
strated a more serious situation in Africa 
than had been generally realized, and 
again underlined the need for unity in 
purpose and action. Appeals for unity 
came from both Giraud and from Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle in London, yet there 
was no unity in the appeals themselves. 

De Gaulle, while pressing for a meeting 
with Giraud, was talking about elimina- 
tion of all former Vichy associates from 
the North African Imperial Council save 
Giraud himself, but it was believed he 
might settle for the ousting of only the big 
shots. On Giraud’s behalf, a spokesman 
categorically expressed “the definite de- 
sire of the people at the head of affairs 
in North Africa” to deal with de Gaulle 
—but these “people” obviously included 
the councilors whom de Gaulle spurns. 

Such delays in achievement of unity 
evidently had again put off de Gaulle’s 
trip to this country. For its part, Wash- 
ington had no intention of discussing po- 
litical matters with de Gaulle. In that 
role it had solidly backed Giraud and 
would not now change its mind. But it 
was cordially willing to talk military af- 
fairs with de Gaulle—after he had agreed 
to unity behind Giraud’s leadership. 


Chile Waits 


President Juan Antonio Rios of Chile 
pointed to a volume on the executive 
desk. “Look at this!” he exclaimed. “Here 
are 80,000 signatures expressing their con- 
tentment with things as’ they are. And 
what signatures—some of the best names 
in the country.” 

- That was the President’s reply last 
November to Radical party leaders seek- 
ing his reaction to a vote recommending 
a diplomatic break with the Axis. Rios 
explained that he himself was paving the 
way for a break but that he could not 
tolerate pressure. (In October, he called 
off a trip to Washington because Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles made a 
speech rebuking both Chile and Argentina 
for harboring back-stabbing Axis agents.) 

The Axis’s own sort of pressure was not 
slow in coming. U-boats were reported 
lurking around the Falklands, and an 
American ship was said to have gone down 
off Southern Chile. Tokyo hinted darkly 
at action if Chile ended relations. But 
Chileans in their own deliberate way, 
proceeded to face the problem. 

On Dec. 2 the Senate began a series of 
secret conclaves. At one, Foreign Minister 
Joaquin Fernandez delivered a 42-page 
oration arguing that a break was not only 
desirable but could no longer be put off. 
Senators called the discourse a master- 
piece. On Dec. 29 the Senate again met 
behind closed .doors. Again Fernandez 
spoke. But still the senators didn’t cast 
their votes on the issue at stake; at the 


President’s request they postponed their . 


decision until Interior Minister Raul Mo- 
rales returns from Washington, probably 
by Jan. 10. 

Morales is a remarkable person. Though 
but 36, he has been thrice wed and is 
a noted medico, specializing in skin and 
social diseases. At the White House, he 
dej6 los zopatos (took off his shoes—the 
Latin version of letting down his hair) ; 
He told President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull that Chile intended definitely 
to break with the Axis. He also gave the 
chief reason for Chile’s hesitation: lack 
of what President Rios considered the 
necessary measure of unity. (Chile has 
some 80,000 German residents and a class 
of conservative, wealthy landowners to 
whom a “brave new world” is anathema.) 


dome 
Rios wanted unity for an Axis break 


But, although he fixed no definite date, 
Morales said Chilean unity would be 
achieved shortly. 

One of the most important features of 
Morales’s visit turned out to be his trip 
home, via Buenos Aires, presumably to 
tell the Argentines the same thing he told 
Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. It was 
an auspicious time for consultation be- 
tween the only two American nations 
which still do diplomatic business with the 
Axis, for Argentina’s government was 
smarting under an unexpectedly harsh re- 
buke from the United Nations. The British 
Foreign Office, acting to scotch propa- 
ganda stories that Britain was “satisfied” 
with Argentina’s cautious neutrality, had 
just issued a statement deploring that 
country’s continued relations with “the 
enemies of humanity.” 





Week Abroad 


Deata oF A Missionary: The lean, pa- 
trician Englishman swallowed a deep draft 
of the dark Miinchner beer and set the 
glass down on the top of the hotel’s grand 
piano. It was 2 o’clock in the morning. A 
few rooms away in the Hotel Regina- 
Palast in Munich, Neville Chamberlain 
was telling two tight-faced Czecho-Slovak 
observers the details of “The Peace of 
Munich,” after that document, the death 
blow to the Czech Republic, had been 
signed in Hitler’s Fiihrerhaus. Sir Neville | 
Henderson, standing by the piano, turned — ~ 
with a bewildered air to two newspaper- 
men. “But,” he said, “it was all somehow 
unreal. We were physicians, operating on a 
patient misshaped by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But the patient wasn’t there.” Thus, 
on the night of Sept. 29, 1938, began the 
“isillusionment of Britain’s last ambassa- 
dor to Hitler Germany. Last Tuesday | 
night, with his disillusionment completely ~ 
confessed in the pages of his book, “Fail- 
ure of a Mission,” Henderson died in his © 
sleep in blacked-out London. At 60, he © 
long had been in delicate health. Z 


Trisute: In Britain’s New Year’s hon- ©” 


ors, Prime Minister Churchill (who makes 
the recommendations to the King) had a — 


friend and a foe raised to the rank of | 
baron. The friend: his Yorkshire personal | 


doctor who accompanies him almost every- # | 
Charles McMoran Wilson, © ~ 
President of the Royal College of Physi- ™ 
cians. The foe: Admiral of the Fleet Sir 


where, Sir 


Roger Keyes, hero of the Zeebrugge raid 
in the last war, dismissed in this war as 
chief of the Commandos. 


Mayrair Marricwe: Thirsty British 
Tommies turned disconsolately away from 
the canteen; it was New Year’s Day in 
London, but the sign on the door said 
“Temporarily Closed.” The canteen had 
been financed by Mrs. Marion Scott Key 
Lees-Smith, 49, tall, with waved snow- 
white hair cut short, blue eyes, and a 
Chicago accent. But last Thursday, the 
janitor of lavish Bryanston Court (the 
Duchess of Windsor lived there when she 
was Wallis Warfield Simpson) , found Mrs. 
Lees-Smith dead in her flat. Her throat 
had been cut. Friday, 19-year-old Derek 
Thayer Lees-Smith, her willowy, eccentric 
son, was brought into Marylebone police 
court, pleaded guilty to the murder, and 
was remanded for fourteen days. Wearing 
earphones, young Lees-Smith heard a de- 
tective-inspector testify he had confessed: 
“Don’t think I did this because of what’s 
in the will. I had a night out. It’s a com- 
plete blackout. I suppose it means the 
rope.” 

Rustes ror Russia: In a New Year's 
Eve broadcast from London, Mrs. Winston © | 
Churchill reported $9,000,000 subscribed to. ~ 
her Aid-to-Russia Fund in 1942. Cam- | 
paigning with thoroughness, vigor, and 
originality, she writes her own speeches, 
tries them out on her husband, and thinks 
up new ways to raise money. Now for sale 
are the Prime Minister’s empty cigar boxes, 
decorated outside by an artist and signed 
inside by Churchill. 








Right now we are up against the hard, 
blunt facts of war and the grim neces- 
sity of winning it. It’s the one thing that 
matters with no alternative but complete 
and final Victory, 


At the same time, it’s only natural to 
wonder about the future—to think about 
the time that is coming after the last shot 
in this conflict is fired. And you can be 
sure that the future will be a challenge. 
We won't just slip back to the world we 
knew before hell broke loose. 


For winning the peace will call for just 
about as much all-out effort as all-out 
production does now to win the war 
We will have to do something with our 
tremendous productive capacity —our vast 
industrial plants — our skilled workers. 


Yes, it will be a challenge to American 
business ability, the kind of a challenge 
Americans “who get things done” like 
—a challenge of their capacity to organ- 


> 


A GHALLENGE TO AMERICANS “WHO GET THINGS DONE 


ize—manage—produce. It will be a ne 
industrial age, an age of new materiz 
new techniques, new precisions. Suppl 
ing the needs of that future will take 3 
that industry can produce and deliver. 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation sees th 
kind of an America in the years after th 
war and is making its plans accordingl 
No matter how long and hard the fight 
it’s worth it for the America of tomorrov 


KEARNEY & TRECKER as 4 
CORPORATION 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


**Buy Victory with War Bonds” 
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From Egg Beaters to Pajamas, 


Simplified Styles Lie Ahead 


Hundreds of Civilian Goods 
Are Being Stripped of Frills to 
Save Materials and Labor 


Simplification . . . standardization . . . 
concentration. Those are three words’ 
that already carry a vital meaning for 
American business, and the public will 
become increasingly aware of them. In a 
triple play, they are going to retire the 
team oi extravagance, frills, and unessen- 
tial civilian production for the duration. 
Strictly functional, utilitarian “victory” 
models, and fewer of them, are just 
ahead. 

To this end, down in Washington, 
there’s a tall, stooped, gray-thatched man 
who daily toils over a War Production 
Board memorandum bearing the title: 
“Report of Simplification Projects Sta- 
tus.” He is Howard Coonley, 66-year-old 
board chairman of the Walworth Co., a 
leading maker of valves, fittings, and pipe 
tools, who has taken on the job of deputy 
director of the Conservation Division of 
the WPB. The report he works over is a 
blueprint of changes in manufactured or 
processed civilian goods which will affect 
thousands of companies and make mer- 
chants’ shelves look different (and some- 
times bare) as the new year wears on. 

Though considerable spadework in sim- 


«~~ 
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plification of various lines already has 
been done, the impact of last year’s 
orders has not yet been felt in full force, 
largely because of existing fat inventories 
of civilian goods: 45 to 60 days hence, 
the present trickle of simplified goods will 
widen into a stream; by the year-end it 
will be of flood proportions, in relation to 
the diminished amount of civilian goods 
for sale. As the new year started, 85 
simplification orders had been issued; 182 
more were on Coonley’s list for action; 
and estimates were that more than 650 
others would jell this year. 

Last year’s cuts in the sizes and types 
ranged from adzes to X-ray machines, to 
nine from eleven in the former; to 25 
from 100 in the latter (by setting up 
standard capacities and cutting out in- 
between sizes). Typical of the changes 
were those made in cooking stoves. These 
have been lightened. and simplified by 
cutting down the amount of steel in them 
and removing gadgets like automatic oven 
heat regulators. The stove walls are thin- 
ner, but the ranges cook just as well. Top 
coverings are out. In these and other ways 
stoves have been trimmed of unessentials 
and the number of models reduced, but 
manufacturers still in the business are 
free to design their own variation on the 
victory theme. The trade calls these 
“stripped” models. Similar treatment has 
been applied to iceboxes. 


Savings of metals were likewise made 
in baby carriages by permitting manufac- 
turers to use only 6 pounds in each car- 
riage, limiting these to single sleepers 
(big enough for one child). Manufac- 
turers substituted wood in frames and 
handles; some stores are now offering a 
buggy with wooden wheels. But the de- 
mand for bigger carriages for twins and 
sometimes triplets caused the WPB to 
relax its restrictions enough to permit 
some production of larger models. 

Other simplification samples: 15,000 
tons of steel annually were conserved by 
limiting the weight of full-size bedsprings 
to 15 pounds; doing away with belts and 
ruffles on women’s nightgowns, and set- 
ting maximums on skirt lengths and 
sweeps, 15 per cent of the normal cloth 
yardage has been saved; even toilet 
paper has been simplified and standard- 
ized by limiting the weight and sheet 
count of rolls to save 5,000 cars of ship- 
ping space annually and an estimated 
6,000 tons of paperboard containers. 

All in all (baby carriages included), 
the 1942 program conserved an estimated 
1,650,000 tons of metal, 163,000,000 yards 
of cloth, and 450,000,000 board feet of 
lumber. Besides these, thousands of men 
(10 per cent of the working force of af- 
fected industries) were released for war- 
industry work. Furthermore, productive 
capacities of plants were raised 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent as they concentrated 
on uhe simpler items. Thus more mate- 
rials, greater available equipment, and 
manpower, were created by the program. 

Although simplification and standard- 
ization go together, as in hearing-aid bat- 
teries (see box, page 48), there is a distinc- 





Batteries for Baruch: 


There’s an interesting story in one 
repercussion from the Administration’s 
simplification drive, described in adjoin- 
ing columns, that involves Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the powerful War 
Industries Board in the last war, and 
an unofficial power behind the throne 
in this one. The trouble started when 
war-production requirements created 
a personal problem for the elder states- 
man. 

The gray-haired, 72-year-old industrial 
expert wears a hearing device equipped 
with batteries which magnify sound 
waves. Recently the batteries began to 
go sour, so Baruch called on a Washing- 
ton dealer to buy some new ones. The 
dealer was sold out and couldn’t get re- 
placements. Chagrined at his inability to 
take care of so important a customer, he 
called the War Production Board to com- 
plain about the shortage. And Baruch 
himself, nettled over a small but annoying 
problem, was reported to have gone 
directly to Chairman Donald M. Nelson 





An Important Customer Produced a WPB Rush 





International 


Baruch will get his batteries 
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—how could he perform his duties if he 
couldn’t hear what was going on? 

Investigation showed that the shortage 
was caused by heavy military orders for 
field radio batteries which left manu- 
facturers no time for hearing-device bat- 
teries made in small numbers but in 231 
varieties. The upshot of the matter was 
that the WPB pushed forward rapidly 
on a pending simplification and standard- 
ization for hearing-aid batteries so as to 
get immediate production. The new 
“victory” models, limited to six batteries 
of specified voltage and cells, will be 
suitable for use with existing devices. 
All battery-operated hearing aids can be 
adapted for the new batteries by a minor 
rewiring job and the current battery 
shortage is expected to be relieved when 
production of the simplified types starts 
around March 1. Thus the WPB’s sim- 
plification program (which Baruch has 
strongly supported from the beginning) 
comes to the rescue of one of its chief 
proponents. 
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— Defeat 
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1, the tropics and subtropics—in the 
Solomons and New Guinea, in Africa, India and China—the an- 
opheles mosquito has long waged a successful war against man with 
ite malaria-jabbing bayonet. Quinine has been used to fight off the 
disease, but this natural drug was lost to the United Nations early 
this year through Japanese conquest of the Dutch East Indies, 
source of 95 per cent of the world’s quinine supply. 


Our fighting men in these far-flung battle zones are nevertheless 


“receiving full and effective protection against the infectious 


disease which anopheles transmits; for the United States Govern- 
ment now has huge quantities of a man-made antimalarial drug 
known as Atabrine.* 


Today, Atabrine is being manufactured in the United States 
alone at a rate sufficient to treat 53,000,000 cases of malaria per 
year; whereas the entire world supply of quinine hitherto available 


*Atabrine is Winthrop’s registered trademark for quinacrine hydrochloride. 














for malaria provided medication for an estimated 50,000,000 
patients annually. And the United States Government pays only 
6% cents for the Atabrine required to treat a patient, or about as 
much as you pay Uncle Sam to post an airmail letten 


Back of this record is a story of research and production which 
starts with the outbreak of war in 1939. At that time Winthrop 
Chemical Company initiated research to free this country from 
dependence on foreign sources for the intermediate products needed 
in manufacturing this antimalarial. Processes had to be developed 
for transforming available domestic raw materials into the necessary 
intermediates, and complicated chemical steps devised for carrying 
out the synthesis of Atabrine on a commercial scale. 


Fourteen months before Pearl Harbor Winthrop produced the 
first Atabrine entirely of domestic origin. Since then production 
schedules have been doubled and redoubled and doubled again, so 
that today the rate of American production is fully 16,000 per 
cent above this country’s pre-war requirements. And production 
schedules are still being revised upward! 


Defeat has come to the mosquito! 


Recognition has come to the men and women of Winthrop who 
have been awarded the coveted Army-Navy E for “great work in 
the production of war equipment.” 


Atabrine is just one of the many vital drugs produced for the 
Armed Forces, 





Winthrop 


Chemical Company, Inc. 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 


New York, N. Y. Windsor, Ont. 
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Men’s Apparel Reporter 


Store Employment Turnover: With millions of men under arms 
and millions of women attracted to war plants by high wages, retail stores are 
finding it hard to keep their clerks or get new ones. Illustrating their problem, a 
nationwide survey released last week by Men’s Apparel Reporter disclosed the 
above figures: store employe turnover last year was double 1941, in both war 
and non-war production areas. This year is expected to be even higher. 





tion: Standardization in its ultimate form is 
the second step in conversion of civilian 
production to total war’s needs. The dif- 
ference is this: Simplification is the re- 
moval of nonessential frills and _ lines, 
while standardization, if carried to ex- 
tremes, is turning out uniform products. 
Removal of cuffs, pocket flaps, etc., from 
men’s suits; reduction in the length of 
shirttails; elimination uf frogs and collars 
from pajamas—these are simplifications; 
Army uniforms are the ultimate in stand- 
ardization. Actually, in many simplifica- 
tion orders, some degree of standardiza- 
tion is achieved. Simplification of motors, 
for instance, tends to standardize produc- 
tion of certain parts. But standardization 
of all motors would halt production be- 
cause of the vast amount of retooling 
which would be involved. 

So far very little 100 per cent standard- 
ization has been done: Bicycles are a no- 
table example; now the WPB is proposing 
that alarm clocks (in which all produc- 
tion has been halted) be brought out in 
a “victory” model using a minimum of 
brass and copper and a nonmetal case; 
airport lighting equipment also has been 
added to the standardization list. It will 
grow longer. 

The third and final step in cutting ci- 
vilian production to wartime minimums 
is concentration of civilian manufacturing 
(NEwsweEEK. Sept. 28, 1942). Under this 
system, just enough. simplified (and pos- 
sibly standardized) goods to meet essen- 
tial needs are produced in a few plants in 
each industry. The other factories either 
are converted to ‘var production or are 
closed down. As yet few firms have been 
closed down by concentration, because it 
has been tried out mostly among com- 
panies that can easily go into war pro- 


duction. When concentration comes to in- 
dustries whose companies can’t convert to 
war, the casualty list will grow. 

While this is a fairly new phase’ of the 
war to the United States, it is an old, old 
story to the British, for whom utility or 
austerity models are the rule and where 
industry has been severely concentrated to 
supply but the barest of essentials for 
maintaining the economy—all of the rest 
going into the war. Bolts and nuts are 
made with smaller heads, saving thousands 
of tons of steel. Cups to hold precious tea 
are made without handles, because this 
saves manpower. Men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing have been standardized and simplified. 
Restrictions are somewhat similar to 
those in the United States, but styles are 
fewer and limitations a little more strict. 
For example: Only three buttons are al- 
lowed to a jacket and a suit coat may have 
only three pockets, inside and out. The 
fact is that from furniture to wedding 
rings, no phase of British life is immune to 
this trend to absolutely simple essentials. 


Significance-——— 


Even a country as prosperous as the 
United States has been turned from an 
economy of abundance to one of actual 
shortages. And every step is a “must” if 
it will (1) release vitally needed mate- 
rials and manpower for war, (2) insure 
a bed-rock minimum for necessary civil- 
ian supply, and (8) hold down prices. 

Therefore, the importance of the entire 
program is readily seen in estimates by 
Coonley of what can be accomplished this 
year by a full program of simplification 
and. standardization: 5,500,000 workers 
can be released for war work, 500,000 of 
them technical and skilled hands; in sav- 
ings of steel alone, the 1943 program will 
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be equal to building new furnaces to turn 
out 5,000,000 tons (the entire 1948 steel 
expansion program calls for only 6,833,000 
tons more steel ingots); inventory re- 
quirements to make the simpler, standard — 
articles will be 25 per cent less—to name 
a few. 

Of course there’s a price to be paid for 
this: Undoubtedly there will be some 
casualties in both the manufacturing and 
the distribution worlds. Undoubtedly, too, 
consumers will feel the pinch because sim- 
plification, standardization, and concen- 
tration do not mean full replacements of 
inventories with the new products. But 
it’s more economical to make simpler 
items and merchants’ inventories will turn 
over faster—both factors for holding 
down prices. 

To date, Washington, with the help of 
trade associations, has a good record in 
simplification. Work on the second phase 
—standardization—is just getting under 
way, and this task is tougher. In the 
matter of concentration, nothing much 
but buck passing has marked efforts to 
find a solution to the problems involved 
among those industries which can’t con- 
vert to war production. Their preserva- 
tion is of paramount importance for a 
postwar return to normalcy along tradi- 
tional American lines. And the new Con- 
gress is expected to take a hand in this. 

Last week the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization began to push simplification and 
standardization hard. It was Byrne’s re- 
quest (made on advice from Bernard M. 
Baruch) that last year accelerated the 
WPB’s efforts on the simplification pro- 
gram. Byrnes and his assistants still say 
that the WPB has been too slow. So they 
are independently studying commodity 
costs to determine where the next upward 
price pressure will be felt—and then try to 
get a simplification order through before 
price increases become necessary. Reports 
from Washington at the week end indi- 
cated that this new angle—of taking the 
pressure from bulging price ceilings which 
threaten disastrous inflation if broken 
widely—will undoubtedly give the whole 
simplification - standardization - concentra- 
tion program a tremendous push. 


Kaiser, Steelmaker 


He promised to use almost no essential 
materials, so they gave him an $83,000,000 | 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan to © 
build his steel plant. Skeptics still didn’t — 
see how he’d do it. That was last May. 
But on Dec. 30, after his matronly looking 
wife ceremonially fired the first blast fur- . 
nace, Henry J. Kaiser’s plant swung into 
operation. 

Situated on 1,000 acres at Fontana, 
Calif., it is unlike any steel plant the world 
has seen. Low, flat-roofed buildings resem- 


‘ble those of a college campus; their 


foundations are concrete instead of steel. 
Underground cables replace the usual mile 
on mile of copper wire. In place of metal 
dump carts running on steel rails,.a con- 
veyor belt carries ore, coke, and limestone 
up the furnace. 

Skeptics also said there were not enough 








YES, THE FINE ART OF HOSPITALITY SET A GLORIOUS STANDARD IN EARLY AMERICAN 
DAYS. IT FOUND EXPRESSION IN SUCH PLEASANT FORMS AS THE EXQUISITE GLASSWARE 
FROM EARLY NEW JERSEY. MUSEUM PIECES NOW, BUT A DELIGHTFUL SETTING FOR THAT 


GRACIOUS CULTURE WHICH FLOWERED IN PHILADELPHIA. TODAY THIS TRADITION IS PROUDLY 


UPHELD BY PHILADELPHIA BLENDED WHISKY. YOU SENSE, WITH YOUR FIRST DELIGHTED 
SP, THAT HERE IS A WHISKY OF DISTINGUISHED BACKGROUND, ORDINARILY RESERVED 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS... YET ONE YOU CAN ENJOY, REGULARLY AND OFTEN. 
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FAMOUS SINCE 1894 


HE WAR is forcing great changes in 
the lives of people all over the earth. 
Some are temporary; others will remain. 

The greatest permanent change will result 
from the increasing use of air as a realm for 
transportation. Therefore unnumbered millions 
of persons are re-studying geography. 

But there is no map of the invisible air. 

* * & 
The land and sea miles that separate places 
remain the same. But airplanes cancel the sur- 
face barriers and change the proximity of 
places. Inevitably, as all peoples continue to 
become closer neighbors, they will have a 
more direct influence upon each other. No 
phase of our lives will be immune to the 
effects of this new propinquity. 

es 2 @ 
The air map above shows nothing but the 
names and locations of places. As our guide 
we use a polar projection map, 
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Next, we remove all surface “pictures” of 
lands and waters, in order to emphasize the 
essence of what aviation means. Air is not 
divided into many different parts as are conti- 
nents and oceans. Air is one unit, boundary- 
less and universal, 
* ¢ 8 

Air is much larger than all waters and lands 
combined, and is available, alike to all in- 
land and coastal places, everywhere. There- 
fore we believe air is the dominant realm for 
transportation. We know that there will al- 
ways be need for ships, trains and motor 
vehicles, but we believe that the relative 
value and effectiveness of all surface methods 
will be determined according to how well 
we use what only air transportation makes 
possible. 

Fortunately for our nation’s war effort, the 
United States has the world’s greatest system 
of Airlines. As one part of their war-work, 


BUY WAR BONDS 


they are operating numerous new routes to 
many foreign lands. Another part is the main- 
tenance of an even better air transportation 
service on the home production front. Great 
as are these contributions to date, in order to 
win, Air Transportation must shoulder much 
more of the war burden. 


* & 8 


But our air efforts must not relax with vit 
tory. Immediate development and expansion 
of America’s aviation is necessary also in 
order to protect our nation at the Peace Con- 
ference. Then, either we will be dominant in 
the air — or we will be dominated in the post- 


war, ait-world. 
<< 


_ A.N. KEMP 
President, American Airlines, Io¢. 
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raw materials west of the Mississippi to 


~ yun the sort of plant Kaiser was building. 


He got iron only 300 miles away, and 
geologists say the ore in that area will 
keep the mill going for 200 years. Manga- 
nese and other alloy metals also are within 
easy hauling distance. Limestone is quar- 
ried only 25 miles from the plant. 
Coal comes from a mine Kaiser leased in 
Utah. 

Thirty-six hours after the furnace was 
fired, workmen drew off the first of the 
432,000 tons of pig iron expected to be 
made in the plant this year. Eventual 
steel-ingot capacity was set at 675,000 tons 
a year; capacity of the rolling mill was put 
at 300,000 tons of ship plates—enough for 
120 Liberty ships, of which Kaiser is the 
largest builder. : 

He made it clear that he expects steel 
to stay west permanently. Plant and mill 
are no mere “war babies”; Pacific Coast 
demands for the metal, says Kaiser, will 
keep his plant in practically full operation 
well after the war. 


Curtiss-Wright Nursery 


Employment of mothers of children of ° 


from 1 to 6 years is increasing so rapidly 
at’ the Curtiss-Wright airplane plant at 
Buffalo, N. Y., that the company last 
‘week started work to double the size of 
its day nursery. With a 16- by 100-foot 
addition to the two-story eight-room 
building opened last August near the 
main airport plant, the nursery will now 
accommodate 50 children. 

The youngsters are delivered to the 
nursery before the 8 a. m. shift goes to 
work and remain under the care of ex- 


-perts until the day shift quits at 4:30 


p. m. They are fed and required to take 
Naps and spend periods in supervised 
play. Each child is vaccinated and inocu- 
lated before entering the nursery, and 
general health is checked daily. Indoor and 
outdoor play facilities are provided, and 
the children keep happy with sand piles, 


| swings, toys, books, and drawing boards 


while their mothers are at work. 
Operated on a nonprofit basis, it all 


costs each mother 50 cents a day. 


Wholesale Sale 


For sixteen years, the top executives of 
the nation’s biggest wholesaler of depart- 
ment- and general-store merchandise have 
had visual daily reminders of their tough- 
est competitor. Looking south along the 
angling Chicago. River, officers of Butler 
Brothers could clearly see their rival’s six- 
story building only two blocks away. There 
was no mistaking it: on its side the name 
of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. was plastered 
in 12-foot white letters. And day after day, 
up and down the Chicago River, Butler 
men could also see the name Carpiscott on 
the tug that busily pushed barges laden 
with boxes and bales of Carson merchan- 
dise to Carson loading docks. 

Last week the boys at Butler Brothers 
saw the name of their primary competitor 
come down. The United States Govern- 
ment had leased Carson’s wholesale build- 
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ing for at least three years. Its 740,000 
square feet will eventually house 4,500 
War Department employes and 440 from 
the Treasury who will record and put away 
for safekeeping all War Bonds being 
bought by Army personnel. The govern- 
ment people will start moving in some- 
time after Feb. 1, Meanwhile the govern- 
ment will spend $250,000 for remodeling 
the 60-year-old structure and for paying 


the removal expenses of the Federal work- ~ 


ers, most of whom will be brought on from 
Washington. 

But more epoch-making than the gov- 
ernment’s move was the announcement by 
Carson’s president, Frederick H. Scott, 
that his firm was quitting the wholesale 
business (except for floor coverings). Car- 
son’s huge retail store over on State Street 
will continue. But the $5,000,000 worth of 
goods in the wholesale building were sold 
to the Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., 
$24,000,000 St. Louis firm. Buying all of 
Carson’s wholesale stock, plus Carson’s 
famous Dorna Gordon dress factory, Ely 
& Walker thereby made itself a still bigger 


... keeps them happy until mother calls to take them home 





frog in the evaporating wholesale pond. 

The transaction brought to an end the 
third of what once had been four big 
Chicago wholesaling dynasties generaled 
by merchant princes who in the nineteenth 
century waged bitter fights along the com- 
petitive front line. The first to leave the 
battle was the firm of John V. Farwell, 
which Carson, Pirie bought in 1926. Next 
to go was Marshall Field & Co., which, 
like Carson’s, kept its retail business when 
it closed out its major wholesale division 
in 1935 (but which still wholesales prod- 
ucts of its own manufacturing division) . 
And now, of Chicago’s erstwhile “big 
four,” only 65-year-old Butler Brothers 
remains with $44,000,000 assets and-seven 
distributing houses. 

The merchandise that Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. wholesaled to stores through- 
out the nation successively had gone out 
by ox cart, by pioneer railroad, by canal 
boat, river steamer, streamlined train, and 
airplane. For the firm’s existence spanned 
80 years. Begun in 1854 with a retail store 
in La Salle, Ill., Carstai’s set up a whole- 
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sale business eight years later (five years 
before it opened a retail store in Chicago) . 
Wholly owned by members of the Carson, 
Pirie, and Scott families, it grew to sell 
many millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
each year. 

In 1926 Carson’s leased from the John 
V. Farwell heirs the building now leased to 
the government. It was known for some 
time that the high rent was a headache to 
the Scotts and the Piries, only descendants 
of the three founders still active in the 
firm’s management. This, added to the 
steadily diminishing supply of consumer 
goods and the increased difficulties of do- 
ing business in wartime, helped the com- 
pany decide to close its wholesale division. 

Some of its 1,300 wholesale employes 
undoubtedly will be absorbed by the retail 
store, which already has between 2,500 
and $,000 persons on its payroll. A num- 
ber of the wholesale house’s key men al- 
ready have gone to Butler Brothers; still 

others may join Ely & Walker. 

With -Carson’s passing, Butler Brothers, 
Ely & Walker, and the $17,000,000, Rice- 
Stix Dry Goods Co. at St. Louis were pre- 
paring to slug it out: on Middle West 
grounds for greater shares of the general 
merchandise wholesale business. Carson 
executives declined to comment, but Chi- 
cago jobbers believed that, along with 
Carson’s merchandise, some of its good 
accounts went to Ely & Walker in last 
week’s deal. If they did, Ely & Walker will 
have a leg up in the new struggle for the 
nation’s wholesale business. 


4 A large retail organization also felt clos- 
ing pains last week. Because of inability 
to obtain “hard lines” of merchandise to 
replenish vanished stocks, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. announced it was closing six Mid- 
west retail stores—small ones at Defiance, 
Dover, and Marietta, Ohio, Marquette, 
Mich., and Winnetka, Ill., and a large one 
at Columbus, Ohio. Officials of the Chicago 
mail-order house hope after the war to 
reopen these units whose operation, they 
said, was only “suspended” for the dura- 
tion. Sear’s 611 other retail stores will con- 
tinue in business. 


{ In Kansas City, Edward M. and William 
T. Dixon, elderly bachelor brothers, also 
closed up shop—but for another reason. 
Locking up their 79-year-old grocery, be- 
gun by their father in a log cabin, they 
said they were quitting because they were 
tired of filling out government question- 
naires. “Every time we turn around now, 
there’s a new form to fill out,” Edward 
explained. “So we just decided to call it 
quits and start the new year with no more 
worries.” He added his eyes were getting 
bad, and he couldn’t “see those ceiling 
prices and all that small type in govern- 
ment regulations.” 


—4,000=20,000 


The Office of Price Administration last 
week temporarily solved 4,000 problems 
but in so doing created 20,000 more. 

The 4,000 were millers in the United 
States who for several weeks had balked 
at accepting new flour orders because of a 


price squeeze created by a ceiling on flour 
and a lack of ceiling on wheat. The grain 
rose higher than the millers could afford 
because the government, through loans or 
outright ownership of 650,000,000 bushels, 
has the world’s biggest corner on wheat 
and couldn’t let go at less than parity 
prices. To get the millers grinding again, 
the OPA boosted the flour ceiling price 
an average of 10 per cent (25 to 87 cents 
a barrel for bakers’ flour and 40 to 75 
cents for family flour. 

Thereupon were heard the screams of 
the nation’s 20,000 bakers. They’d econo- 
mized all they could and weren’t able to 
make ends meet even before the higher 
prices, they said. Now the higher ceiling 
prices would force many out of business 


unless the price of bread were raised. Food — 


Boss Claude R. Wickard tried to help them 
out by a new set of rules, effective Jan. 18, 
designed to cut their production costs and 
absorb the flour price increase, such as no 
more returns of unsold bread from deal- 
ers; no more sliced bread; fewer varieties; 
and less wrapping material. But the bakers 


said these rules would not help because’ 


bread price ceilings are already too low 
and many of the suggested economies are 
already in effect. 

At the week’s end, the OPA was study- 
ing this expedient, and the public waited 
to see if another rise in food costs was 
coming. 


Who’s Boss? 


The War Labor Board and the National 
Mediation Board were embroiled last week 
in a fight to determine which board would 
take jurisdiction when railroad operating 
unions make their expected demands for 
a 30 per cent wage increase, with a mini- 
mum pay boost of $3 a day (NEWswEEK, 
Dec. 21, 1942) . 

The Mediation Board was willing to 


file a copy of its findings with the WLB 
so the latter could check on the findings 
but insisted on making the decision itself. 
But the WLB pointed out that it had 
Presidential authority over all wages below 
$5,000 a year and so carried the fight to 
the White House. There President Roose- 
velt was asked to step in and rule that 
any new railroad wage increases must con- 
form with the WLB formula of a 15 per 
cent cost of living rise. 

If the President made such a ruling it 
would not completely blank out the Media- 
tion Board, but it would put considerable 
limits on the board’s independent powers, 


Job Completed 


Three months had turned into sixteen, 
but finally the job was done, and he wanted 
to get home to tend to his own war-produc- 
tion work. With that simple explanation, 
James S. Knowlson, vice chairman of the 
War Production Board, who was director of 
industry operations, announced that he was 
going home—back to’ Chicago and to his 
duties as chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the munitions-producing Stewart- 
Warner Corp. there. 

“There’s no need looking under the car- 
pet for policy splits or personal differences 
because there just aren’t any there,” the 
engineer-production executive grinned. 

“TI came down here reluctantly on agree- 
ment to stay three months and have been 
here sixteen,” he said, adding: “I’m not a 
professional Washingtonian and wanted to 
go back after the first month, the last time 
being four months ago when it was agreed 
I could go after the Combined Anglo- 
American Production and Resources Board 
was set up and functioning. Integration of 
British-American industry through the 
CPRB now seems pretty well along, busi- 
ness now is back to normal in the sense 

(Continued on Page 57) 








Seabound Submarine: The U:8.8. Peto, one of the first United States 
Navy submarines built on the Great Lakes, heads down the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers for the Gulf of Mexico. She is a product of the Manitowoc, 


Wis., shipyards on Lake Michigan. 
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Member Companies— Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
~ Rochester-American 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ERICAN GROUP 
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After an engraving from the original painting by Chappel. 


- Shoulder to Shoulder 


for Maximum Protection 


The Declaration of Independence was composed by five men 
—Thomas Jefferson, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert R. Livingston and John Adams. Group action 
mirrored the will of a people. Group action, motivated 
by group ideals, is America’s characteristic and traditional 
method of working for the good of all. 


The Great American Group of Insurance Companies 
applies this same kind of group solidarity to fulfilling the 
insurance needs of policyholders. In these days, when prop- 
erty is becoming difficult and more expensive to replace, 
it behooves every man to look to the nature and degree of 
the insurance protection he requires. 


The broad experience of the nine companies in the 
Great American Group, covering practically all forms of 
insurance except life, is available to you through its 
16,000 conveniently located agents, or your own broker... 
ready to make you secure against losses from hazards 
increased by wartime conditions. 



























Informative 
BOOKLET * 
TELLS — 





Municipal Bonds 
Have Had Certain 
Tax Immunities 


Whether municipal securities will 
continue exempt from Federal 
income taxes is a question of vital 
concern not only to investors but 
to taxpayers. 


3 IMPORTANT TOPICS 


The above illustrated booklet tells 
why municipal securities have had 
certain tax immunities; reviews 
previous attempts to subject them 
to taxation; and discusses their 
investment position if this tax 
freedom is removed. 


* SENT ON REQUEST as a service fo 
investors, together with Ready-Reckoning 
Chart showing whether tax-exempt 
or taxable bonds yield more at your 
level of income. Write for NV-65. 
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The Beveridge Report and America 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Sir William Beveridge’s report 
recommending a system of social in- 
surance for England is enjoying a re- 
ception in this country which truly is 
amazing. Washington dispatches have 
told of “an American Beveridge Report” 
being given to President Roosevelt for 
his possible submission to Congress; 
Governor Poletti of New York, as one 
of his last acts preparatory to turning 
his office over to Governor Dewey, 
issued a call for the appointment of a 
special commission to develop a “Bever- 
idge Plan” for that state, and in general 
our “liberal” weeklies and many of our 
newspapers have come to the defense 
of the report with a vigor which sug- 
gests it is nothing less than the mil- 
lennium. 

Now were the report actually of this 
character, this extraordinary support 
for it would be all to the good. But the 
cold, hard fact is that Sir William’s 
recommendations represent no such 
ultimate objective as these proponents 
are claiming for them. The report is 
good as far as it goes, but insofar as 
the United States is concerned it 
doesn’t begin to go far enough. Instead 
of regarding it as a goal toward which 
we should strive, we should regard these 
recommendations as nothing more than 
a halting step forward with which no 
one should be satisfied. 


For, contrary to the general im- 
pression, the Beveridge Report is in no 
sense a “postwar plan” as that phrase 
is understood in this country. It covers, 
and was supposed to cover, only one 
relatively narrow phase of the postwar 
problem—the question of “social in- 
surance and allied services.” That ob- 
viously is of paramount importance, 
and no postwar plan can be complete 
that omits it, but it is by no means the 
most fundamental, or the most difficult, 
of the problems which we will have to 
face in the postwar period. Rather, the 
provision for such social payments is 
more nearly in the nature of a social 
dividend, the size of which will be de- 
termined by how successfully we solve 
our other problems. For clearly what 
we can do in the way of “social in- 
surance and allied services” will depend 
in the final analysis, not on what we 
would like to do but on what we have 
available with which to do the best we 
can. If we are prosperous and running 
at full production and have confidence 
in the future, our level of aid can be a 


generous one, both in scope and in must, and can, be much higher. 


amount; if we are in a continued state 
of semi-depression, with low incomes 
and widespread fear as to the future, 
the level necessarily will be much lower. 
Sir William meets these basic prob- 
lems in his analysis by simply assuming 
them away. He assumes that the war 
will be won by the United Nations and 
won before the United Nations are 
financially and economically exhausted. 
He assumes that the system of private 
enterprise will be continued in England 
and will remain reasonably prosperous 
—-prosperous enough to make a major 
contribution toward the carrying of 
these social services. He assumes that 
there will be full employment, and full 
employment at wages which will enable 
the recipients to set aside through 
these insurance funds a substantial part 
of what they will need later to take care 
of themselves. He assumes that the 
price level will remain at approximately 
25 per cent above the 1938 level. And 
he hopes that by “the care of childhood 
. the safeguarding of maternity” 
and by “postponing the age of retire- 
ment from work” there will be an 
adequate labor force to keep produc- 
tion at the prewar level. 


Having made these assumptions 
Sir William, in effect, asks: “What is 
the best way for handling the social 
problem? Is it by the present disjointed, 
hit-and-miss, part- government -part- 
private system, or is it by a carefully 
coordinated, well unified organization 
under government direction?” The an- 
swer he gives, and certainly everyone 
will agree with him, is that beyond any 
doubt it is better to have the unified 
system under government direction. 
* Add to that some slight extension of 
the social services to be brought under 


the plan and a moderate liberalization 


of the amount of benefits, and you have 
the Beveridge plan. 

Why, then, one may properly ask, 
all the rapture about the Beveridge 
Report? In marshaling his facts and 
presenting his arguments, Sir William 
has done a remarkable job, but he is 
not proposing a revolution. Far from it. 
His suggestions are potentially most 
conservative. Perhaps those whose social 
thinking is based upon depression con- 
ditions will settle for this. But those 
who know the possibilities in this 
country will not be satisfied with any 
such limited vision. Those who have 
faith in America know that our goal 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
that conversion to war production is com- 
pleted. So, being a manufacturer, I think 
I should go back to my own job, which is 
an important one and one for which I 

t paid.” 

Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, in 
a letter accepting the resignation, said 
that “the- fact that this country today is 
devoting approximately 40 per cent of its 
total output to munitions is in no small 
measure due to the way in which you 
handled that job.” 


Week in Business 


Om Report: After a two-year investiga- 
tion of the petroleum industry, a House 
interstate-commerce subcommittee re- 
ported that increased production is the 
only effective answer to America’s wartime 
oil problems. Along the lines of the article 
in NEwsweEEK for Jan. 4, the committee 
found that current production is no longer 
sufficient to meet wartime demands, and 
that to prevent depletion of underground 
reserves new oil fields must be discovered. 
To encourage new drilling, the committee 
recommended higher prices for oil and 
“new and better oil-finding techniques.” In 
the meantime, it urged “the prudent use of 
our oil supplies, the conservation of our re- 
serves, and the prevention of waste.” 


War Output: The Chrysler Corp, an- 
nounced that it is prepared to swing into 
full war production. Except for a new 
Chicago plant now under construction, 
and the tooling up for “some new secret 
devices” in other plants, President K. T. 
Keller said conversion of the auto com- 
pany’s network of factories has been com- 
pleted. Demonstrating the rising tide of 
production, now that conversion is com- 
pleted, Chrysler built more tanks in De- 
cember than in all of 1941, and several 
hundred more than in its best previous 
month. On Dec. 28, it set a new daily 
record of almost twice any ‘previous day. 


Business Notes: Victor A. Fischel was 
named vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising by the Seagram Distillers 
Corp. He moved up from general sales 
manager . . . The International Business 
Machines Corp.’s Plant No. 1 at Endicott, 

. ¥., now making war materials, was 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” for “great 
accomplishment in the production of 
war equipment” . . . Philip D. Reed re- 
signed as chairman of the board, chairman 
of the executive committee, and di-ector of 
the General Electric Co. and from director- 
ships in subsidiary companies in order to 
resume his duties as deputy chief in Lon- 
don of the Harriman Mission. 


Fast Action: An answer “by phone, 
wire, letter—or even on a piece of brown 
wrapping paper”—was asked in a hurry-up 
call to New England manufacturers by the 
War Production Board which wanted to 

w about excess inventories of critical 
materials. To the industrialists it looked 
as if their deliverance from multipage 
questionnaires had come. Speed records 

r replies were broken—and one sent in 
his data on wrapping paper. 





ESIGNERS often get their inspira- 

tions at odd times and places. Many 
a tablecloth sketch has become a finished 
product faster because the “dreamers” 
were thinking in terms of Laminated 
INSUROK. 


Because Laminated INSUROK is ver- 
satile and supplied in many grades, it 
gives designers greater latitude—permits 
them to solve problems created by lack 
of other critical materials—helps them 
meet the demands for faster production 
without requiring special equipment or 
causing unnecessary losses because of 
rejects. 

Do you have a war-product, or post- 
war design problem which might be 
solved by the use of molded or laminated 
plastics? If so, write us; we'll be glad 
to furnish the details and characteristics 
of INSUROK Precision Plastics. 





MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 








INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro- 
ducers by: 
1. Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 
2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 
3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


y* Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


6. Doing things that “can’t be done.” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
rod 


product performance. 











The Richardson Company, Melrose Park, 
Illinois; Lockland, Ohio; New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; Indianapolis, Indiana. Sales 
Offices: 75 West Street, New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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Wartime Shrinkage of U.S. Press Begins 
With WPB’s First 10 Per Cent Cut 


For months publishers had known that 
the War Production Board was going to 
order a cut in paper consumption. They 
had speculated on some sort of quota sys- 
tem based on essentiality of the various 
periodicals. But in announcing the orders 
issued last week—one for newspapers, the 
other for magazines—W. G. Chandler, di- 
rector of the WPB’s printing and publish- 
ing division, called it impossible to make 
any such determination. The cuts conse- 
quently were across the board—in theory 
at least affecting all publishers equally. 

The need for curtailment was explained. 
Available pulp wood is expected to drop 
25 per cent in 19483—from 25,000,000 cords 
a year to about 20,000,000. This sag in out- 
put is caused by manpower: shortages, 
transportation difficulties, cuts in bleach- 
ing and finishing facilities, and, in Canada, 
a shortage of power which may overnight 
be allocated away from newsprint to 
metals. Beyond that, the wood and chemi- 
cals used in papermaking are needed for 
building construction, producing smoke- 
less powder, and other war uses, while the 
Army is making increased demands for 
paper for such things as photographs. 

As for the orders themselves: 


For Newspapers: Since 1941 newsprint 
consumption was slightly higher than that 
in 1942 (3,929,733 tons against an esti- 
mated 3,789,169) , 1941 was chosen as ‘the 
base. Each publisher was permitted 100 
per cent of the paper used two years ago 
for net paid circulation—not for 1941 press 
run. The difference is great: Newsstand 
returns, advertisers’ copies, etc., are out as 
concerns paper figures. An additional 3 per 
cent is permitted for spoilage. The effect is 
a 10 per cent cut. 

Provision is made for some special cases. 
Individual base periods will be determined 
for papers like The Chicago Sun, started 
since 1941. Weeklies and dailies using less 
than 25 tons a quarter are exempt, since 
this small a consumption usually means a 
four- or eight-page sheet—and eight pages 
can’t be cut to seven or four to three. 
Newspapers with rapidly rising circulations 
may appeal for increased allotments, and 
those in war centers with great population 
rises—Washington, San Diego, and Mobile 
were mentioned specifically—have a good 
chance of getting more paper. Sunday 
magazine sections and similar supplements 
can be included in figuring paper use; shop- 
ping news throwaways cannot. A future 
order will cover these. 

Despite the cuts, the WPB says it will 
be possible to start a newspaper. But first, 
Chandler recommends that the would-be 
publisher see an alienist. Next, he can try 
to get paper from a mill and machinery 
from hard-pressed press-manufacturers. If 
he can do all this, then the printing and 
publishing division will rig up an artificial 


base period for the new paper. But the di- 
vision doesn’t expect to have much such 
work to worry about. 


For Macazines: During 1942 magazines 
used 5 per cent more paper than the esti- 
mated 900,000 tons they consumed in 1941. 
Hence magazine publishers are limited to 
90 per cent of the paper they used in their 
bigger year—1942, with cuts figured on 
quarterly bases. Here again the publisher 
who used less than 26 tons a year is ex- 
empt. But there are some important differ- 
ences from the newspaper order. 

For one thing, the publisher of several 
magazines may divide his allowance among 
his various periodicals however he sees fit; 
the newspaper cut in general is on an indi- 
vidual-newspaper basis. Too, the magazine 
publisher may borrow up to 15 per cent 
from his next quarter’s allotment—a provi- 
sion to take care of magazine publishing’s 
seasonal ups and downs. 

Like newspapers, magazines with rising 
circulations, which otherwise would be 
penalized by their rapid growth, may ap- 
peal for more paper. Printing-division per- 
sonnel promise careful study of such ap- 
peals. But a publisher will have to show 
he has already made every possible paper 
economy before he stands much chance of 
getting an increase. 

At the same time, the division warns 
that even the present cuts may not be 
final. One story going the rounds is that 
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there is a plan to cut another 10 per cent 
each quarter, for three such cuts. The like- 
lihood of such reductions, however, de- 
pends on a wide variety of conditions en- 
tirely aside from labor and electrical prob- 
lems—such things, for example, as how 
much wood the Army may need for boxes, 
and whether this year’s rainfall in Canada 
swells rivers sufficiently to float down the 
felled lumber. 


The Kid in Upper 4 


For a long time Nelson Metcalf, 30-year. 
old advertising copywriter for the Wendell 
P. Colton Agency in Boston, has been an- 
noyed by a sight common on crowded 
trains—weary and perhaps homesick young 
soldiers, bound on furloughs or transfers, 
forced to stand while smug _ civilians 
scrambled for all the seats. Such scenes 
etched pictures on his mind that would 
not leave. 

So two months ago, when the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad ordered 
an advertisement appealing to civilians to 
cut down on travel, an idea was ready to 
race from Metcalf’s typewriter. It was 
simple stuff, the thoughts of a kid lying 
awake in an upper berth, away from home 
for the first time, bound for the wars—the 
story of The Kid in Upper 4. . . “Wide 
awake . .. listening . . . staring into the 
blackness . . .” Then, decorated with a 
wistful sketch of a wide-eyed boy, the ad 
was slipped quietly into several North- 
eastern newspapers, for the New Haven is 
a regional road. 

But the Kid didn’t stay buried long. 
Elmer Davis, chief of the Office of War 
Information, and Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transporta- 


tion, persuaded the New Haven to give the 


Metcalfs Kid became a countrywide sensation 








“Proceeding with 
Assigned Task” 


O° assigned task is now to give the armed 
forces what they need to win this war. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Engines have be- 
come an important weapon in global warfare. 
Submarines of the United States Navy are 
each day exacting heavy toll from the enemy 
in his own waters. 


The years of pioneering, the years of research 
which made this company a leader in Diesel 
design and manufacture are now yielding rich 
returns to the nation in its time of need. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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ad national circulation in 200 newspapers 
and twelve national magazines (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 21, 1942). Now the Kid is 
something of a national sensation. 

More than a thousand commendatory 
letters have poured in to the New Haven 
and the Colton Agency . . . Hundreds of 
requests for copies of the ad “suitable for 
framing” necessitated the printing of 
10,000 posters in color (Sears, Roebuck 
ordered 300 for its retail stores) . . 
Dozens of people wrote in to say they'd 
canceled holiday trips so the Kid could 
have his upper . . . Charles O'Flynn, song 
writer who composed “Smile, Darn Ya 
Smile,” put “The Kid in Upper 4” to words 
and music . . . Eddie Cantor read the text 
over the air on his Dec. 28 program . . . 
The War Savings staff of the United States 
Treasury will use the Kid to boost bond 
drives. 

Through it all, Nelson Metcalf* sits 
slightly bewildered, like the author of any 
unexpected best seller. “I knew when I 
wrote it that it was the best thing I’d 
done,” says the slightly built Harvard 
graduate (’85), “bat I was more sur- 
prised than anyone when it scored such a 
tremendous success.” His reward for that 
success was a promotion and a bonus from 
the Colton Agency—just in time for 
Christmas. 


Kieran’s Small Voice 


“One Small Voice” arose from the con- 
servative pages of The New York Sun 
on Jan. 4, to chat of everything from 
Cerberus the three-headed dog across the 
mythological river Styx, to the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, that phenomenon across the 
Gowanus. The voice belonged to John 
Kieran, walking encyclopedia of Informa- 
tion Please, who last week surprised the 


fourth estate by quitting his 16-year-old. 


job as sports columnist for The New York 
Times in order to write a general column 
called “One Small Voice” for The Sun. 
The affable, 50-year-old New Yorker is 
best described by his friend, Franklin P. 
Adams, who says he has “a sort of rabbit 
expression about him, with his big ears 
. alert, actively on the job.” Son of a 
former president of Hunter Coilege, 
Kieran had first been a_ schoolteacher, 
then a writer for The New York Herald 
Tribune and The American. When he 
launched “Sports of the Times,” he was 
the first bylined columnist that paper ever 
had. His style became probably the most 
erudite ever to hit a sports page. Full of 
foreign phrases, it embodied touches of 
all his hobbies, including zoology, botany, 
ornithology, singing to self-accompani- 
ment on the accordion or ukulele, and an 
exceptionally large stock of book lore. 
Sports fans ate with relish whatever he 
served and his reputation grew as poly- 
syllabic as: his prose. When Information 
Please started more than four years ago 
he was a natural for the permanent board 
of experts-on-everything. This week, freed 
from the limitations of a specialized field, 





*Metcalf himself stands no immediate chance 
of becoming a Kid in Upper 4; he has a wife 
and a year-and-a-half-old child. 


Kieran went more classically exuberant 
than ever as he cast off mental shackles 
in his Sun premiére. Slugged “First 
Flight (With, Remarks From _ the 
Wings) ,” the column soared away in 
Kieranese: “ . . . Etaoin shrdlu! There 
... the worst is over. As the French say: 
‘C’est le premier pas qui coiite’... (Voice 
from the wings: ‘Look, French al- 
ready’).” It rambled on to prove the 
value of 50-cent foreign words as an ex- 
cellent means of “Escape from a tough 
spot.” 

Kieran’s main reason for making the 
change is that he can no longer cover 
sports events because of other activities. 
Also, The Times required 1,200 words a 
day seven days a week, while The Sun 
will need only 700 a day five days a week. 

Some time ago, Kieran suggested: doing 
a general column for The Times. But that 
paper had never had one and didn’t want 
one now. So, he went to The Sun, which 
recently lost its general columnist, the 
late Bob Davis, and greeted Kieran with 
a salary offer slightly above his yearly 


Wide World 
Kieran’s voice speaks many tongues 


Times stipend (around $10,000). “One 
Small Voice” carries further remunera- 
tion, for the column will be distributed 
through the Bell Syndicate. Twelve news- 
papers have already signed up for it, and 


the list is expected to reach 50 or 60. In — 


spite of these financial benefits, the genial 
sage (he gets about $500 weekly for being 
that on the air) claims money had noth- 
ing to do with his decision. It was The 
Sun’s willingness to give him a free hand 
that turned the trick. “I can write on any- 
thing I want,” Kieran beams, “art, chem- 
istry, sports, biology, history.” 

















































EDUCATION 


Thumbs Down 


President Robert Maynard Hutchins of 
Chicago University suppressed an intel- 
lectual yawn last week: and good-natured- 
ly patted a solemn New York State Board 
of Regents on the head. That august body 
had just announced that it would no 
longer recognize bachelors’ degrees award- 
ed by Hutchins’s university because its 
standards didn’t meet those of New York 
State. The action left the 43-year-old 
prexy unruffled. “As our program becomes 
better known,” he said, “this attitude may 
change.” 

He referred to the radical innovation he 
had introduced just a year ago when he 
announced that Chicago would start grant- 
ing bachelors’ degrees at the end of the 
sophomore year (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 9, | 
1942). At that time, he made clear that | 
this was not a war move; the idea was on 
the university campus to stay. Any good | 
student, Hutchins claimed, could get all - 
the liberal education he needed in six years | 
(four of high school) as easily as in eight, : 
The last two college years were ‘usuall 
wasted anyhow on courses like adverti 
ing, cooking, and dancing. Hence Chicago 
would admit two types of undergraduates? 
—superior students who had success 
ly completed ten years of schooling and: 
would then be given four years of college} 
or those who had completed the custonte, 
ary twelve years who would be granted 
degrees after two years of college. 4 

Since its start, the program has been & 
center of educational controversy—with: 
the controversy still in the talk stage 
since there are as yet no graduates té 
prove or disprove the worth of the ampuy 
tated course. New York’s move is thé 
first concrete token of outright diss 
proval. Chief reason for it, explained 
regents, is that all other 703 
American and foreign universities call for | 
four years each of high school and col 


lege. 


or erere ee 


To the schools of New York City, the 
birds and the bees and the flowers had 
been the standard, if obscure, way of pre- 
senting the facts of life to pupils. Last 
month city health officials charged that 
the method had exacted a toll: the cold 
statistics, announced by the Board of 
Health, showed that the kids’ street-corner 
knowledge of sex had combined with the 
emotional and moral letdown of war to 
bring a jump of some 20 per cent in 
venereal diseases among children between 
the ages of 15 and 19—one of the greatest 
increases in the nation. 

Whatever the cause, the effects by last 
week had backed the world’s largest pub- 
lic-school system into a hot cross fire of 
controversy. On one side stood the Health 
Department and the liberal United Par- 
ents’ Association of New York, claiming to 
represent 100,000 parents. Together they 
clamored for Health Commissioner Ernest 
L. Stebbins’s plan to include sex-hygiene 
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New propeller with a Destiny 


After nearly two years of intensive develop- 
ment, Wickwire Spencer announces a revolu- 
tionary, fully automatic, variable pitch 
propeller. Now that it has passed repeated 
tests, and is in production, the news can 
be told. 

In the Wickwire Automatic Propeller the 
pitch adjusts itself for maximum thrust at all 
airspeeds or altitudes, for all flight’ conditions. 


The action is instantaneous, smooth. The pro- 


peller is light in weight, simple and dependable 
in construction. Eliminated are all electrical, 
hydraulic or mechanical equipment and cir- 
cuits for changing the pitch. 

What this engineering accomplishment means: 


It shrinks take-off distances required, produces 


faster climb. The highest airplane speed, at _ 


any throttle setting, is now obtainable auto- 
matically without the pilot’s giving it a 
thought. It also means getting the most air- 


miles per gallon. By doing away with the need 
for manual control, it marks a new milestone 
in safety. 

The immediate opportunity for the Wick- 
wire Automatic Propeller is to help win the 
war. With Victory, its destiny will be to help 
make the world’s peacetime flying simpler, 
speedier, safer. Propeller Division, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER Pe ee COMPAN ¥Y 


Copyright 1943, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. . 
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instruction in the science, biology, and 
general-hygiene courses that were already 
a part of the curriculum. Noted for its 
progressiveness, they argued, the New 
York school system should be eager to fol- 
low the lead of the one-third of the na- 
tion’s high schools which already give sex 
education. 

But against these opinions the Board of 
Superintendents of the Board of Education 
stood adamant. Actually, it had an ear 
cocked to the other side—conservative 
parents in general, and Roman Catholics in 
particular. A fortnight ago the Catholic 
News, official newspaper of the New York 
archdiocese of 1,000,000 Catholics, stated 
that the church opposes “naturalistic” sex- 
hygiene education because it believes that 
“it is the training of the will, moral train- 
ing, rather than the training of the mind 
which influences adults to avoid evil”—and 
beC&use “such training . . . is the province 
of the parents, and by the law of this na- 
tion .. . they cannot be compelled to dele- 
gate that prerogative to any person or 
persons.” 

Finally the educators yielded a fraction: 
Superintendent of Schools John E. Wade 
announced that four high schools would be 
opened Saturday mornings for sex-hygiene 
lectures by Board of Health experts. Stu- 
dents could attend them if they liked, pro- 
vided they had written permission from 
their parents. To this Julius Greenwald, 
UPA president, retorted that children were 
unlikely to forfeit their Saturdays for such 
a program: “It’s just making a pass at 
something.” 

There the matter rested last week. The 
Health Department, resigned to Wade’s 
dictum, halfheartedly prepared its Satur- 
day lectures but concentrated more strong- 
ly on plans for radio broadcasts and the 
display of 20,000 posters stressing the five- 
day sulfathiazole ‘cure for gonorrhea. The 
department was determined to get the facts 
of life over to the youth of New York. 


Record Gift 


Last summer the most elaborate “en- 
gineer’s wonderland” at any American 
university was completed on the campus 
of Northwestern at Evanston, Ill. (News- 
WEEK, June 22, 1942) . Remarkable in size 
and equipment, this newly created and 
named Northwestern Technological In- 
stitute was the result of an unheralded 
$6,735,000 gift from Walter P. Murphy, 
president of the Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Co. 

Murphy died at 69 on Dec. 16. Last 
week his will showed another unexpected 
and even more stupendous gift to North- 
western. For the man who won a fortune 
a self-made engineer and inventor of 
s of freight-car improvements and 
other raitread equipment left Northwest- 
ern Technological Institute $20,000,000. 
One of the biggest bequests in American 
collegiate history, the money can be used 
only by the technological: school. It was 
the largest sum given any American edu- 
cational institution since 1924, when 
James B. Duke left $40,000,000 to Trinity 
College (later renamed Duke University). 


ART 


Open Secret 


Eight years ago, when Salvador Dali 
arrived in the United States from Paris, 
only he thou~ht himself and his Surrealism 
could meet with success in America. The 
rise of Hitler and other events then occur- 
ring in Europe, he confidently proclaimed, 
were pallid beside him and his canvases 
portraying the nether depths of the sub- 
conscious mind. Without question, what 
was going to make the most impression 
on Americans “was precisely myself, the 
most partisan, the most violent, the most 
imperialistic, the most delirious, the most 
fanatical of all.” 

To his shipboard interview Dali brought 
a mammoth loaf of bread—“the aristo- 
cratic. esthetic, paranoiac, sophisticated, 





lecture from inside a deep-sea diving suit 
flanked by two white Russian wolfhounds, 
Furthermore, art critics admitted he 
painted with extraordinary virtuosity, 
using the precise technique of the old 
Dutch masters—to make his fantastic 
images appear so real that no one could 
deny they existed. And the paintings sold 
—for four-figured sums. Dali became 
synonymous with surrealism. 

Asked to explain his paintings, he often 
answered: “I don’t understand them en- § 
tirely myself; it is.enough for me to paint § 
them.” Asked to explain his own cher. 2x, J 
he would say: “The only differer> oe. 
tween me and a madman is that I am i.ot 
mad.” Now he has really attempted tc x. § 
plain himself. He has written his autoti- 
ography, “The Secret Life of Salvacor 
Dali.” 


The skeptical will feel that the exi.~ 





jesuitical, phenomenal, paralyzing, hyper- 
evident bread.” The reporters ignored the 
loaf. They wanted to know why Dali had 
painted his wife, Gala, with two raw lamb 
chops balanced on her shoulders. His reply 
was glib: He liked his wife and he liked 
chops. Why shouldn’t they go together? 
The results were all Dali hoped. People 
might not like his paintings or even under- 
stand that they were meant to glorify what 
Dali calls the three cardinal images of life: 
excrement, blood, and putrefaction. But 
tabloid readers enjoyed plentiful stories 
about an exhibitionist who would give a 


Dali looks and dresses and acts his part 


abnormality of this book was invented, 
like many of Dali’s stunts, for its effect. 
Dali admits that he often has difficulty 
telling where reality ends and imagination 
begins. The fact remains that the book is 
a remarkable portrait of the kind of man 
who would act and create with such fa- 
naticism. 

Dali’s exhibitionism stems from megalo- 
mania: “My continual and ferocious need 
to feel myself ‘different’ made me weep with 
rage if some coincidence should bring me 
even fortuitously into the same category 
as others. Before all and at whatever cost: 
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The production of Oerlikon cannon was under- 
taken by Pontiac 10 months before Pearl Harbor. ] 
This was the first time their manufacture had 
been attempted in America; and our Navy “E”’ 
banner was awarded largely because maximum 
scheduled production was attained 11 months 
ahead of schedule. We are grateful to the Navy 
for its words of commendation and for the 
privilege of releasing them to the general public. 
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myself—myself alone! Myself alone! My- 
self alone!” 


Even as a child Dali’ was an exhibition- - 


ist. In Figueras, Spain, where he was born 
in 1904, the son of a notary, he was “the 
absolute monarch of the house . . . I wet 
my bed till I was 8 for the sheer fun of it.” 
At the Marist Brothers’ School he would 
fling himself from the top of stone stairs 
to the recreation yard below to attract at- 
tention. Later, at the School of Fine Arts 
in Madrid, he informed a group of pro- 
fessors that he was infinitely more intelli- 
gent than they and therefore refused to 
he examined by them. He was expelled per- 
manently by order of King Alfonso. 
Whether or not Dali is really psycho- 
pathic is a question best left to psychia- 
trists. Possibly, as he says, he has often been 
close to madness. At one time, when seized 
by uncontrollable and hysterical laughing 
fits, he claims he was saved by the love of 
his wife, Gala, whom he had just met. 
She was then the wife of the Surrealist 
poet Paul Eluard. and Dali was about to 
join that group after having tried out 





Find of the Week: As ironic 
an object of art as any museum could 
wish is this Japanese portrait dug out 
of storage at the de Young Memorial 
Museum in San Francisco and now on 
display. It is of Commodore Matthew 
Perry, the man who opened Japan to 
the West. Painted by little known 
Teishu Hashimoto. it is an excellent 
example of nineteenth-century Japa- 
nese painting on silk and, though it 
gives Perry slant eyes and a Japoni- 
fied naval uniform, the main features 
agree with American photos like the 
one to the right. Crowning touch is 


. the emblem on the back of the servant 


holding the horse’s bridle: here the 
artist combined the United States 
shield and the American eagle with 
the rising sun emblem of Japan. 
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impressionism, abstraction, cubism, futur- 
ism, and the Italian metaphysical school. 

Though Dali obscures many of the ex- 
ternal facts of his life, he clearly reveals 
the origins of a great number of the obses- 
sional ideas and objects which fill his can- 
vases. The fried eggs, for example, date 
from his “intra-uterine memories.” “TI _re- 
member this period as though it were 


yesterday,” he boasts. “It was divine, it. 


was paradise . . . the color of flames, of 
fire; above all it was soft, immobile, warm, 
symmetrical, double, gluey. Already at 
that time all pleasure, all enchantment for 
me was in my eyes, and the most splendid, 
the most striking vision was that of a pair 
of eggs fried in a pan, without the pan. 

One day, aged 5, Dali found a pet bat 
“half-alive, bristling with frenzied ants, 
its tortured little face exposing tiny teeth 
like an old woman’s . . . With a lightning 
movement, I picked up the bat, crawling 
with ants, and lifted it to my mouth, 
moved by an insurmountable feeling of 
pity; but instéad of kissing it, as I thought 
I was going to, I gave it such a vigorous 
bite with my jaws that it seemed to me I 
almost split it in two. Shuddering with 
repugnance I flung the bat into the wash- 
house and fled.” 

In 1989 Dali exhibited a gouache of a 
baby biting a rat; scores of his paintings 
boast ants swarming over decomposing 
flesh or on his famous wet watches. 

The “Dalinian” confessions, in short, 
will alternately amaze, shock, disgust, and 
amuse the reader. Humor, however, is 
never intentional. All 400 pages of pre- 
posterously pompous and involved writ- 
ing are deadly serious as well as painfully 
frank, revealing the reveling in his own 
subconscious of a personality continually 
seeking pleasure in sadism, eroticism, nar- 
cissism, and exhibitionism. Like Dali’s 
paintings, the book is lucid in detail, 
baroque in imagery, and utterly fantastic. 


_ (Tue Secret Lire or Satvapor Dau. By 


Salvador Dali. Translated from the French 
by Haakon M. Chevalier. 400 pages. Illus- 
tyations. Dial, New York. $6.) 


» white wooden spires stood ghost-like in th 














RELIGION 


Spiritual Armor 


Just as the din of street and café meg 
making reached its peak at midnight, Dee, : 
$1, contrasting scenes of quiet and solem- 
nity were getting under way in the churches 
of America. Many in the cities started at 
that moment a 24-hour series of services, - 
In the smallest rural communities, where 
the lone fire siren or school bell crashed” 
the silence to usher in a new year againgf 
the unheeding ears of sleeping farmers 
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night. But they were not to rest for long 
from the deep snows of Maine to the heat 
ridden Mojave Desert, thousands ¢ 
churches of every creed, size, and degree 
wealth were ready. to make Jan. 1, 194 
the most widely observed National Day 4 
Prayer in American history. 4 

To enthusiastic church leaders the sué 
cess of the day, which had been proclaimé 
as one of meditation by President Roost 
velt on Nov. 12, had one significant meaik 
ing: the oft-expressed belief that the 

people of America were swinging back to” 
religion was more than wishful thinking. 
To back their conclusions, churchmen 
pointed to the fact that every association 
of Protestant ministers in the country, 
plus most Catholic and Jewish organiza- 
tions had found enough interest among 
their people to make special services of at 
least an hour worth-while. They pointed 
further to the unique radio program on the 
Mutual network, where a minute of prayer 
was read almost hourly from 10. a.m. to 
midnight by ministers and newscasters. 

As a follow-up, the Federal Council of 
Churches designated Jan. 3-10 as a week of 
prayer on the theme “Faith giveth the 
victory.” In a message to the council the 
President urged universal observance of 
the seven-day program, for, he said: 
“Without spiritual armor we cannot hope 
to win this war.” 





Keeping 


Tue fighting men 

and the civilian 

populations of the United Nations are 

protected with the finest anti-aircraft 
defense in the world. 

The ability of anti-aircraft gunfire to 


keep enemy planes high—to bring enemy ~ 


planes down—depends on effective con- 
trolling mechanism. Its “eyes” are the 
Anti-Aircraft Height Finder. Designed 
by Americans—made by Americans, this 
intricate observing and computing in- 
Strument is part of the “mechanical 
brain” that makes the aiming, fuse 


setting and firing of the anti-aircraft guns 
a matter of automatic precision, The 
reputation of deadly accuracy of the 
Yank ack-acks keeps enemy planes at 
high altitudes, out of effective range— 
away from vital objectives. 

The Anti-Aircraft Height Finder is but 
one of many Bausch & Lomb optical in- 
struments used on fighting fronts to 
hasten Victory. Back of the lines, too, 
Bausch & Lomb products—such as Mi- 
croscopes, Metallographic and Spectro- 
graphic Apparatus, and Contour Méas- 
uring Projectors—all essential in research, 


° 





"Em Up...Bringing Em Down 


inspection and quality control, are speed- 
ing production of vital war materials, 
And in factories that hum and glow, day 
and night, American men and women are 
working longer, more effectively and with 
less fatigue because their eyesight, cor- 
rected through the professional and 
technical skills of eyesight seit is at 
top efficiency. 


y 


OPTICAL CO. / EST. 1853 


4@N AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Stand By for Baby 


Like Noel Coward’s enthusiastically ac- 
claimed “In Which We Serve” (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 21, 1942), Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s “Stand By for Action” is the story 
of a destroyer and her.crew. Beyond that, 
comparison becomes unpatriotic. Several 
factors will stand the American film in 
good stead, however: It will reach the gen- 
eral public before the English film steals its 
thunder; it offers what the industry iden- 
tifies as “a woman’s angle”; and it plays 
for the box office with a strong name cast. 

While all the performances in the 
M-G-M production are capable, four stand 
out—Charles Laughton as a comedy-blus- 
tering rear admiral who abandons his desk 
for a quarter-deck; Robert Taylor as a 
non-seafaring lieutenant out of a bandbox, 
Harvard, and the Social Register; Brian 
Donlevy as a lieutenant commander who 
earned his gold braid the hard way; and 


Walter Brennan as an over-age chief yeo- 


man who tags along when his old ship, the - 


Warren, is scraped and patched and 
brought out of honorable . retirement to 
fight in one more war. 

In its better moments, “Stand By for 
Action” is the melodramatic log of the 
antiquated destroyer that saves a convoy 
by closing in behind its own smokescreen 
to torpedo a Jap battleship to the bottom. 
It’s up to the Navy experts to judge the 
blow-by-blow merits of this nautical bout 
between David and Goliath. But whatever 
the verdict, Robert Z. Leonard has staged 
this and other action scenes with consider- 
able skill and excitement. 
~ Taking time out to examine a couple of 
drifting lifeboats, the Warren falls heir to 
eighteen babies and two women who ex- 
pect to have babies shortly and proceed to 
do just that. One of the prospective moth- 
ers picks the moment when the Warren is 
about to engage the enemy, but the Japs’ 
loss is her gain. It seems that in the old 


days, a difficult case of labor aboard a 








Sinkwich Bowl: Despite two sprained ankles, Frank Sinkwich, Georgia 


Acme 


’ football hero, made good sports copy for his New Year Rose Bowl showing (see 
page 77). Next day he made front pages after his wife, Adeline, and her sister, 
Dorothy, posed in Hollywood with Abbott and Costello for this leg art prelim- 
inary to screen tests and a movie tryout: Frank said NO! No screen test, no 
movie role. But press agents overpowered him and he reversed his field tn 24 
hours. Adeline and Dorothy will be in the next Abbott-Costello picture for 
Universal and Frank himself will act for Columbia. 


man-o-war was greatly facilitated by a 
detonation or two from the ship’s guns, 
According to Admiral Charles Laughtos 
this is an old Navy tradition and undoubt- 
edly (still quoting the admiral) explains — 
the origin of the phrase “son-of-a-gun.” 


Star-Spangled Variety 

The suggestion, in the Bing Crosby- 
Bob Hope “Road to . . .” musicals, that 
the Paramount lot is One Big Happy Fam. 
ily reaches its ultimate projection in “Star 
Spangled Rhythm.” This time the spirit 
of intramural spoofing extends to practi- 
cally everyone on the studio payroll—six- 
teen stars, twenty featured players, three 
directors, and any number of shapely stock 
girls. The result is an opulent vaude- 
ville show, rather than a clever one, but 
only the critical could possibly demand 
much more for their money. 

Sufficient unto the daydream is the plot 
that keeps this mass array of talent in 
some sort of order. The adventures of 3 
studio gateman who impersonates a chief 
executive for a day: involve Victor Moore 
as the gateman, Eddie Bracken and Betty 
Hutton as love interest, and Walter Abel 
as B. G. DeSoto (a home-lot gibe at Para- 
mount’s executive producer in charge of 
production). The three directors—Pres- 
ton Sturges, Ralph Murphy, and the great 


" Cecil B. DeMille—appear as themselves, 


though usually in a state of justifiable 
dudgeon. On the other hand, an actor 
given to Coca-Cola and a Southern drawl 
represents Y. Frank Freeman, studio vice 
president. 

Local humor aside, the nub of “Star 
Spangled Rhythm” is the inevitable bene- 


_ fit show staged for our brave boys. While 


many of the sketches could be a lot better, 
few of them fall flat. A guaranteed laugh 
is Bob Hope’s trial by water as a sus- 
pected wife-stealer who hides in the lady's 
glass-encased shower while her rampaging 
husband (William Bendix) takes time out 
for a bath. Several of the musical num- 
bers, too, are above average: in one Mary 
Martin and Dick Powell are topped 
Café Society’s Golden Gate Quartet; in 
another Katherine Dunham and Eddie 
(Rochester) Anderson are supported by 4 
zoot-suited ensemble. from Harlem. 

For the rest, the super-variety show 
ranges from Vera Zorina’s ballet number 
to a three-cornered threnody called “A 
Sweater, A Sarong, and a Peek-a-Boo 
Bang” in which Paulette Goddard, Dor- 
othy Lamour, and Veronica Lake bewail 
their respective occupational ruts. Also 
among those present and not taking them- 
selves at all seriously are Crosby (and son 
Gary), Ray Milland, Fred MacMurray, 
Lynne Overman, Franchot Tone, and 
Alan Ladd. 


The Russian People . 

Alternating as Russian war correspond- 
ent and warrior in the battle of Stalin- 
grad, 27-year-old Konstantin Simonov 
took time out from killing Nazis to write 
some 50 articles on his comrades-in-arms, 


a. book of lyrical ‘poetry, and a play— 


“The Russian People.” With Clifford 
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BOY COMES — 
HOME 


REMEMBER how he used to come home? 


There’d be the slam of a car door in the dusk. “‘So long, 
Joe, see you tomorrow.” Then the swift, light footfalls 
brushing the leaves on the walk, the thud as 160 pounds 
of wiry muscle hit the porch in an easy bound that ignored 
the existence of steps . . . the crash of the front door, rat- 
tling every picture in the house, and the newly baritone . 
voice calling, ‘Hey, Mom, when do we eat?” 

Remember? 


Now, a Marine flyer, he comes thundering in to Guad- 
alcanal in the last light, the wind howling through the 
new hole in the fuselage where a chunk of shell just missed. 
The bomb racks are empty and, miles away on the dark- 
ening water, a Jap officer volleys desperate orders from 
the bridge of a destroyer that will never see Yokohama 
again. : ‘ i 

Below, as his plane circles, American guns are still 
pounding away, winking and flashing in the twilight. Ona 
the flying field the crawling tractors and their sweaty 
drivers are at their endless task, filling fresh shell holes 
and bomb craters, making a safe surface for him. Back 
and.forth the tractors go, up and down, looking from this 
height like friendly beetles, each rolling a ball of earth 
ahead of it. He is conscious of relief. That strip hadn’t 
looked too good when he took off. 


He loses altitude now, the ground comes up with a rush 
and the wheels touch and cling. He climbs stifiy dowa 
and a voice says from the gloom, ‘‘You’re late, pal. Noth- 
ing minor, I hope?” He grins. Bill must have waited 
around, the worry-wart. What he says is, “‘Okay, here. 
Did you wolves by some mischance leave anything to eat?” 


He’s back at his home port again—and safe! 
* * * 


To make his homecoming safe, the rugged International 
Tractors which the Marines took to Guadalcanal have 
worked unceasingly throughout that wild fight. Under 
every adverse condition, the tractors have kept going, 
their performance a tribute to the determined men and 
women who built them. : 


We take it to be our job, and the only job of the many 
machines and weapons we make for Army, Navy, and 
Marines, to do our best to see that every American fight- 
ing man comes home—AND COMES VICTORIOUS. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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Newsweek photos 


... famous five became the station’s 
first girl staff announcer. Fred Stone’s 
actress-daughter, Paula, who will be 
29 on Jan. 20, began broadcasting the 
weekly Broadway Beam of entertain- 
ment world gossip. 








far, it Guild’s elaborate production. At mo- 


e e 
s isol nly the author’ fi lid 
tie Pf a bo aso. the inadequacy of the Recipe for a glider: 







lay— ments Harold Clurman’s direction marks 

rson’s time with Simdnov’s discursive dialogue. “c 

ut of fi That reliable actor Leon Ames seems Take ONE Douglas fir tree, peel into sheets, place crosswise, 
ae Thebes bt — ne Tah cas préss together, sand and cut into sheets of plywood. Next, place 
first- [probably blonde, yates ine plywood on glider-form, bake, allow to harden, remove”... 

rades’ J guerrilla who swims an icy river as her There, roughly, you have the “recipe” Uncle Sam now uses to 

r, the i nightly chore and also supplies a slight make gliders for our Air Forces, and for the main ingredient of this 

5. ri love interest; and Eduard Franz’s furtive, recipe—plywood—Uncle Sam depends largely on manufacturers in 

Sea ee aR meg sgiivedalees bath Washington and Oregon. From these States comes 85% of the 

socal UE fy reich. ‘Cltconchewinations of cou plywood made in this country—for gliders, trainers, transports, bar- 

trived [J force and conviction are supplied by Lu- racks, torpedo boats, pontoon bridges and many other wartime jobs. 

ny Be ther Adler, Eleonora Mendelssohn, and When war came to America, plywood plants, like 

ity of ff Herbert Berghof, among others. as other vital industries in the Northwest, found 

; a : , Northern Pacific Railway well equipped to handle 

: Girls, Girls, Girls the extra load. Even before Pearl Harbor, thousands 

ll able After their different fashions, three new of tons of plywood were rolling east to manufactur- 


neigh- plays attempted to cash in on the sturdier 
ly re- aspects of the weaker sex. Two promptly 
> over fg folded, but one—Max Gordon’s - “The 
ictori- Doughgirls”—looks like a new hit. 

soldier In a season luckier in its comedies, this 
id spy satire on wartime Washington by Joseph 
Simo- ff Fields (“My Sister Eileen,” “Junior Miss”) 

a war § Might have been regarded as unremark-. 
knows able. As a ration card in a laugh shortage, 


ing centers via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 











lie for | Lhe Doughgirls” comes through with err : 
. res enough chuckles to keep the casual theater- : We os eS or ] 
tal in- | 80er amused until things get better. < ree lows mat 


; Into a hotel suite in our underprivileged 
me in capital, Fields gathers three highly person- 
able and unequivocably amoral young 
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Yo 
Be a Saba 


® Ac this very moment, war products 
which your plant turns out may be in 
serious peril. A saboteur may lurk in 
your shipping room . . . a dangerous 
enemy that can destroy war products 
before they reach our fighting men ! 

That saboteur is commonly known 
as Defective Packing Protection. It’s 
a saboteur you can defeat with the 
help of KIMPAK* — the remarkable 
protective material that does much to 
assure the safe delivery of war prod- 
ucts. With KIMPAK - protection, they 
are cushioned from jolts, jars and rough 
handling in transit... 










highl} 
against | 
“burning”’. 
must be protect 
there's a specia 
KIMPAK to do the jo 
from glass containers is yOu 
there’s a KIMPAK that can 
times its own weight in liquids ! 
Manufacturers of metal, plasti 
wood and glass war products are find- 
ing KIMPAK the right answer to their 
packing protection problems. Whether 
your war product is as 
















for KIMPAK combines 
softness with resilien- 
cy. Breakage, chipping 
and chafing are well- 
guarded against. And 





PACK WITH 


Kimpak 


CREPE WADDING 


large as a bomber’s 
wing or as small as a 
wrist pin, KIMPAK 
can serve you, too! 
Write for details today. 

















@KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 








8. Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
t Established 1872 NW-148 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Send full information about 
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ladies impersonated by Arleen Whelan 
(redheaded and dizzy), Virginia Field 
(blond and caustic), and Doris Nolan 
(also blond, but inherently a home girl). 
All three are living in sin—or would be, in 
less constricted quarters—with gentlemen 
variously concerned in the war effort. 

Before the girls achieve a state of de- 
layed respectability, their three swains, a 
general, an admiral, a rubber czar, a woman 
judge, the FBI, a misplaced wife, the har. 
ried hotel help and, most of all, a Russian 
girl sniper (Arlene Francis) bounce in and 
out of the single set, moving as fast as 
Director George S. Kaufman is able to per- 
suade them, and wisecracking as they pass, 

As a whole, the show is on the racy side, 
and obviously not a morsel for the kiddies, 
Many of the gags are genuinely funny; for 
those that miss by a mile, there are always 
two more to try again. In: any case, it 
isn’t Fields who has done so much to help; 
it’s the speed and farcical flick contributed 
by Kaufman that saves the play. 


Of the two plays that collapsed: “Sweet 
Charity” set out to lampoon the charity- 
minded clubwoman and got into desperate 
straits in no time at all. “Cry Havoc” came 
to Broadway following thoughtfully ecstatic 
notices from Hollywood, where it was first 
produced (and subsequently sold to 
M-G-M for $20,000). Described as a fe- 
male “Journey’s End” this purported 
tribute to our heroic nurses on Bataan 
proved dramatically inadequate to its 
theme and good intentions. 


Rainbows’ End 


Auld Lang Syne meant more than good- 
by to 1942 at the Rainbow Room in Man- 
hattan last week. To the 100 customers 
(at $25-a-couple cover charge) it was 
good-by as well to the only ballroom that 
really lived up to an out-of-towner’s idea 
of a New York night club. Perched 65 
stories in the air, complete with revolving 
dance floor, and strict in its formal-dress 
requirements, the night spot was a sight- 
seer’s mecca and a movie director’s dream. 
On New -Year’s morning at 4 o’clock, it 
closed for the duration. The Rainbow 
Grill, its less formal counterpart on the 
other end of the same floor in the RCA 
Building, also suspended operation. 

According to the Rockefeller Center 
management, the restaurants closed be- 
cause of the manpower shortage. The 
underlying cause, however, probably lay 

‘in the fact that both restaurants 
were not built to make money (the rain- 
bows held no pot of gold for the owners, 
despite free rent and a $1,100,000 an- 
nual gross). Rather they were intended 
to publicize and exploit Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, which is primarily a real-estate ven- 
ture. In peacetime, multicolored lighting, 
elaborate décor, an unsurpassed view of 
New York, and entertainers like Bea Lillie, 
-Edgar Bergen, and Alec Templeton made 
the Rainbow Room a famous and glamor- 
ous must for out-of-town visitors who could 
afford to pay $3 and up for a dinner. In 
wartime, however, the publicity value of 
such extravagance and superluxury was 
doubtful, if not definitely bad. 
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SCIENCE 
Monkey-Blood Signpost 


Many people are aware that transfusions 
of whole blood are dangerous unless donor 
blood is compatible with that of the re- 
cipient, but few know why. Finding out 
why won a Nobel Prize in 1930 for Karl 
Landsteiner of the Rockefeller Institute 
and was a medical milestone. Now another 
Landsteiner blood discovery is being hailed 
in scientific journals everywhere as a major 
medical advance. 











- Landsteiner had found that there are 


substances (agglutinogens) in the blood 
cells of some individuals which are absent 
from the blood of others. When incom- 
patible bloods are mixed, the blood from 
which these substances are absent develops 
chemical agents (agglutinins) which at- 
tack the foreign red cells and herd them 
into clumps. And, because the blood cells 
that are clumped, or stuck together, won’t 
circulate freely, a variety of blood dis- 
turbances can occur that may sicken or 
even kill the transfusion recipient. 

Through this research Landsteiner classi- 
fied blood into the four major types (AB, 
A, B, O) that are familiar today to every 
blood donor. By matching donor and re- 
cipient blood according to supposedly safe 
combinations the dangers of incompatibili- 
ty were largely avoided. Doctors were 
puzzled, however, to see that reactions 
continued to develop in around three out 
of every 100 cases of whole blood trans- 
fusion. Now Landsteiner has discovered an 
additional basic factor in blood, recogni- 
tion of which promises to make transfu- 
sion technique safer. 

He and his co-worker, Dr. A. S. Wiener, 
found that Rhesus monkey blood contained 
a factor (an agglutinogen) that was in- 
compatible with some human blood. Giv- 
ing the Rhesus monkey an abbreviated 
credit line, the scientists dubbed it the 
Rh factor. 

Following up this line of research, Dr. 
Wiener and Dr. H. R. Peters were the first 
to locate a factor in human blood that so 
closely resembled that found in monkey 
blood that it also was designated the Rh 
factor. This factor is present in 85 per cent 
of the white population and absent in the 
other 15 per cent. Thus 85 per cent have 
Rh-positive blood flowing in their veins 
while 15 per cent have Rh-negative, or, 
using symbols, our blood is either Rh+ 
or Rh—. Only when Rh+ blood enters 
the veins of an Rh— person may trouble 
occur. 

Then clumping may ensue as the blood 
lacking the Rh factor develops an agent 
to combat it. And the more of such in- 
compatible transfusions that are given the 
more sensitive to the factor the patient 
becomes. Now that the use of transfusions 

become so common that thousands can 
expect to receive several in the course of 
their lives, the danger becomes very real. 
Theoretically, unless blood is matched 
wise, at least 128 out of every 1,000 
persons who receive transfusions of whole 
May experience some reaction. 
even more importance to the race 








REMEMBER—our fighting forces 
need “Eveready” flashlights and 
batteries and the materials they 
are made from. You can serve by 
conserving yours! 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
«Look for the date line => 









EVEREADY 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade- 
mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Smart housewife, Mrs. Jones. Not just patriotic; smart. Far from being afraid 
of rationing, she welcomes it. All too vividly does she remember how it was 
with gasoline and coffee. She knows that only by a fair-and-square, demo- 
cratic dividing-up of the national supply will her family get its share. 


When a good American understands about rationing—that it is not dict» 
torial but democratic; that it is a war weapon of front-rank importance—why, 
he'd rather go hungry than hoard. Luckily, he won't have to do either. 
There’s enough for all—if everybody plays the game. 


The only thing that we at GX0SF are unwilling to ration is our energy. 
That we want turned, full-strength, into making the bearings that speed our 
war machines to Victory. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC.,°PHILA., PA. 
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than are the Rh incompatibilities in trans- 
fusions is the fact that during pregnancies 
similar incompatibilities may develop. An 
Rh— mother has at least a 50 per cent 
chance of conceiving an Rh+ child from 
an Rh+ father. In this case the im- 
mediate victim is the baby, who has a 
small, but definite chance of dying before 
birth, or, if he survives to full term, of 
being born with a frequently fatal form 
of anemia, erythroblastosis. In either event 
the Rh— mother who conceives such a 
child will herself be exposed to possible 
severe reactions should she subsequently 
receive a transfusion of Rh+ blood. ~-. 

Dr. Philip Levine of Beth Israel Hospital, 
Newark, N.J., was among the first to 
associate these baffling obstetrical and 
transfusion accidents with Rh incompati- 
bility between mother and child. Through 
some mechanism that remains unexplained; 
he says, enough of the child’s blood cells 
get into the mother’s blood to stimulate 
formation of blood-clumping substances. 
And when these clumping agents are re- 
turned to the baby through the mother’s 
blood stream they literally destroy the 
blood of the growing child. 

In a recent issue of the New England 
Journal of Medicine Dr. Louis K. Diamond 
assistant professor of pediatrics, Harvard 
Medical School, comments on eleven case 
histories which disclose a variety of un- 
toward and tragic results of Rh incon- 
patibility. All of the transfusion cases cited 
had received blood that should have been 
compatible according to generally current 
typing and matching practice. 

Eight months ago, deciding it was time 
to do something about the Rhesus factor 
problem, Dr. Diamond organized the Blood 
Grouping Laboratory in Boston under 
sponsorship of three hospitals. Last week 
it was disclosed that the laboratory already 
has typed more than 4,000 persons for Rh, 
has prevented more than 500 possible 
transfusion reactions, and is now acting as 
consultant for hospitals and doctors else- 
where. Lists of Rh— donors are being pre- 
pared and testing of patients for the new 
factor is now routine in the three sponsor- 
ing hospitals. Dr. Diamond urges establish- 
ment of similar blood-grouping laboratories 
in all the country’s larger medical centers. 

Going him one better, the New England 
Journal of Medicine urged in an editorial 
that the blood of every member of the 
armed forces and of all women of child- 
bearing age be typed for Rh. Other au- 
thorities predicted that tests for the new- 
found substance in human blood may some 
day be considered by engaged couples to be 
almost as important as tests for syphilis. 


Help for Infant Diarrhea 


Infant diarrhea swept through the nurs- 
ery of Holy Name Hospital at Teaneck, 


N.J., last fortnight, but by last week Dr. 


F. C. McCormack, staff medical director, 


~was able to announce that the epidemic 


was under control. More important, though 
mortality in similar outbreaks has some- 
times been as high as 50 per cent (NEWS- 
WEEK, Nov. 2, 1942) , there were only two 
deaths among the 51 ailing Holy Name 
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babies. Credit for this low rate went to the 
treatment devised by Dr. Thomas Prout, 
hospital pediatrician. 

The main hazard of infant diarrhea is 
that the babies’ hyperactive bowels drain 
their bodies of nourishment, water, and in- 
testinal secretions to such an extent that 
collapse and death result. To forestall this, 
Dr. Prout prescribed infusions of glucose 
and salts and transfusions of blood plasma. 
These substances had to be injected into 
the veins of the scalp because the arm 
veins of newborn infants are too tiny to 
permit the usual transfusion methods. 

In addition, sulfadiazine was given. 
Though Dr. McCormack could give no 
clue to the identity of the germ or virus 
which had invaded his nursery, he did say 
that the sulfa drug seemed to be effective 
in bringing it under control. 








MUSIC 


Rodzinski to Philharmonic 


The year’s biggest musical question was 
solved last week. Beginning next season, 
announced the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony’s board of directors, Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski would assume the sole direction 
of the nation’s oldest and most prestige- 
laden symphonic institution. 

It was about time the directors made a 
choice. During his eleven-year tenure, Ar- 
turo Toscanini had made the Philharmonic 
one of the greatest musical organizations in 
the world. After Toscanini retired in 1936, 
he was replaced by John Barbirolli. Great 
things were expected of the young Eng- 
lishman, but critics soon began sniping at 
him as a conductor neither big nor dy- 
namic enough for his job. The scattered 
shots became a,,barrage last season. Cele- 
brating its centennial, the orchestra hired 
a succession of nine guest conductors, 
among them Rodzinski, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Bruno Walter, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
and Serge Koussevitsky. Their brilliance 
was a boon to the box office, but, said the 
critics, it showed up an orchestra that 
wasn’t what it used to be. Barbirolli’s con- 
tract as permanent conductor was not re- 
newed’ last spring; this season the guest 
policy was continued, with results much 
what they might be if a crack, high-geared 
football team suddenly had to play twelve 
different games under as many coaches. 

But whom to hire for the permanent 
post held the Philharmonic’s board in ses- 
sion after session of long debate. Toscanini 
was out—half the NBC Orchestra’s season 





and occasional guest spots were all he 


wanted. Stokowski had no interest in a 
permanent post. Koussevitsky would not 
leave the Boston Orchestra which he was 
proud of making into a superlative or- 
chestral instrument. Bruno Walter pre- 
ferred only guest appearances. 

This left two heavy favorites: Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, intense, bald ascetic from the 
Minneapolis Symphony, and Artur Rodzin- 
ski, solid, bushy-haired dynamo from the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Both had gained 
great reputations by building minor-league 
aggregation into big-leazue teams, but the 
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Tense moments... those over Tokyo... 
perfectly trained men flying perfectly 
tuned airplanes. Success of the mission 
depends on every man and every piece 
of mechanism performing at top effi- 
ciency. 


That is why many of America's airplane 
manufacturers depend on Solar for ex- 
haust manifolds. In 1930, Soler made 
the first “anti-monoxide’ exhaust mani- 
fold of stainless steel. Since then con- 
stant research and advance production 
methods have helped Solar keep pace 
with America's vast airplane production 
program. 












Men and women workers are sharing 
equolly in the responsibility and the 
credit for the results accomplished 
in producing Solar “anti-monoxide” 
exhaust systems for airplanes of the 
United Nations. 
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Rodzinski started in Lwow . . . 


edge as organizer and builder was held by 
Rodzinski, who in 1987 created and re 
hearsed the NBC Orchestra which was to 
revive the legend of Arturo Toscanini’s 
genius. 

And so the post went to Rodzinski— 
Rodzinski who, according to rumor, nar- 
rowly lost out to Barbirolli in 1936. For 
Rodzinski, the Philharmonic conductor- 
ship in itself is a big promotion, but he 
took it only after insisting that he also be 
made musical director—a position of au- 
thority no one has held since Toscanini. 

A Pole born on the Dalmatian coast and 
educated in Vienna (he is both a doctor of 
music and of law), Rodzinski is now an 
American citizen. At 49, he has behind 
him an impressive list of accomplishments. 
He began his musical career humbly in 
Lwow, Poland, as a choral director. By 
studying night and day to memorize scores 
he had never seen before, he managed to 
obtain the conductor’s post at the Warsaw 
Opera. Then a “tall, blond man” asked him 
to go to America as his assistant. After this 
apprenticeship with Leopold Stekowski, 
then conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Rodzinski went to Los Angeles to 
conduct its Philharmonic from 1929 to 
1933. Cleveland followed, along with many 
summer engagements and the honor of be- 
ing the sole American to conduct at Salz- 
burg during its 1986 and 1987 seasons. 

Rodzinski is disliked by many «musi- 
cians as being hard to get along with but 
is admired by many conductors—includ- 
ing Tosc=;ini—for his musicianship. Al- 
though he does memorize most of his 
scores, he thinks it is ‘silly to conduct 
without one, for it makes the musicians 
nervous. 


Rodzinski hates to get up early, for: he - 


thinks the night was made for music—not 
the morning. He is a photography.fan and 
has perfected a color process is own. 
Another passion is driving fast automo- 
biles. He and his wife (grandniece of 
Wieniawski) used to keep a herd of goats 
on their Berkshire farm in Massachusetts 
and market the goats’ milk commercially. 
This ended, however, when the maestro 


_ finally complained he kept seeing “goats 


instead of notes.” The Rodzinskis now 
keep bees. ; 

Musically, Rodzinski is at his best with 
the moderns, less effective with the classics. 














International photos 


... the New York Philharmonic 


A great colorist, he paints a musical can- 
vas of immense.sweep and drama. He has 
also achieved some of his best-known suc- 
cesses with the operatic medium: the Shos- 
takovich “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk,” 
Strauss’s “Electra,” and, most recently, 
the Berlioz “Damnation of Faust.” Best of 
all for the Philharmonic’s purposes, he is a 
great organizer with a mind of his own and 
a way of realizing his ambitions. As Henry 
Simon of PM put it: “The Philharmonic 
needs a builder-upper. That is precisely 
what Artur Rodzinski is.” 


RECORD WEEK 


BeetHoven: Sympxuony No. 8 in F. 
Bruno Walter and the New York Philhar- 
monic. Columbia. Three 12-inch records in 
album, $3.50. While Bruno Walter’s in- 
terpretation of the symphony is pleasant 
and competent enough, the recording itself 
is a little blurred. There wasn’t really any 
crying need for it anyway, since the eighth 

has already been adequately covered by 
Toscanini, Koussevitsky, and Weingartner. 


Ravet: Dapunis et Cxtoe—Sutre No. 
2. Artur Rodzinski and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Columbia. Two 12-inch reeords in 
album, $2.50. With some of the composer’s 
mystical magic missing, the edge still is 
= by the Ormandy and Koussevitsky 











Shoes You Won’t Have To Fill 


T a manpower reason for using Bruning Black and 
White Prints—NoT blue prints—in your postwar production. 


ONE man, using BW printing and developing equipment, 
can do the work of the ¢wo or three men often needed with a big 
blue print machine. 


And you'll get your BW Prints in seconds, not minutes. You 
can make them in any volume without washing, drying or 
trimming. Easier-reading prints with black lines on white 
backgrounds. 


Ask a Bruning representative to tell you how BW Prints are 
speeding war production today—and how they can aid you 
tomorrow. Remember, too, that Bruning has a complete line 
of equipment, instruments and sensitized paper for engineers, 
architects and draftsmen. Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


2126-274 





SINCE 1897 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


Sensitized Papers and Cloths... Drafting and Engineering Suppites ond Equipment 
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TEXTURIZED 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 


Towels 


e The fast drying and high ab- 
sorption capacity of this 
better towel eliminates waste. 
it takes only one to dry the 
hands thoroughly—no need 
to reach for a second towel. 
Perfect for factory, office 
and school washrooms. Order 
Straubel Texturized Towels 
from your supplier or write 
us for free samples today! 


— DheaubeLl 


PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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FLORIDA 
RIGHT ANSWER FOR 





Where can you vacation in Florida? The 
answer is right bere—a smart, modern 
oceanfront hotel in a quiet, friendly, yet 
complete — mnigoey. Derwese 
Miami and Palm Beach. nership 
management. American plan. Restricted 
clientele. Opening January 15, for seventh 
season. Early reservations advisable. 


Write: ARTHUR H. OGLE, Managing Dit. 


LAUDERDALE. BEACH 
rome te MOTEL 








Bowl Game Ear 


by JOHN LARDNER 


There it is, moving the ball down 
to the Crimson Tide’s, as Mike Holovak 
carries the ball down there, that was 
the T formation, as he lateraled beauti- 
fully to Mike Holovak.” 


“I just want to assure you, and I 
know every one of you would agree if 
he could be here, that this is one terrific 
game of ball, mighty terrific.” 


Even in wartime, the average full- 
grown male in the United States under- 
goes double jeopardy on New Year’s 
Day. Weakened by fun at the soda 
fountain the night before, he rises to 
listen to bowl football games on the 
radio and is promptly thrown back in 
the hay by the impact of Bowl Game 
Ear. This is not to be confused with 
Singapore Ear, which is the Malayan 
and Southwest Pacific equivalent (so 
help me) of athlete’s foot. Bowl 'Game 
Ear is word poisoning: the cumulative 
effect of everything the football fan has 
picked up by radio during the autumn, 
brought to a head by concentrated 
exposure on Jan. 1. 

The chronic form of this disease, 
Football Ear, has been discussed recent- 
ly by Mr. Al Laney, of The New York 
Herald Tribune, with special footnotes 
on the New Year’s Day peril. However, 
I do not think Mr. Laney goes far 
enough in his remarks about the carriers 
of the germ, the broadcasters. Analyz- 
ing the barrage of Jan. 1, 1943, he is too 
polite to the carriers, except perhaps 
to the “Sugar Bowl man.” 

Mr. Laney calls them that way—the 
“Orange Bowl man,” the “Rose Bowl 
man,” etc. Myself, I do not believe the 
boys should be cheated of the rights of 
authorship. 

For instance, the opening passage in 
this essay is a specimen of the prose 
of Theodore (“I Have Matters Well in 
Hand as He Laterals Beautifully”) 
Husing. The second quotation is boiled 
down from the works of William (“This 
Is Terrific, but With Grammar”) Stern. 

In his review, Mr. Al (“We Deprecate 
This Mildly”) Laney allows that Mr. 
Husing has his faults, but applauds his 
erudition, apparently because Theodore 
knows so many words. This is like say- 
ing that I am a great marksman be- 
cause I fire 10,000 shots at a target. 
On Jan. 1, by conservative count, Mr. 
Husing abandoned 172 unborn predi- 
cates as he went eloping with $44 con- 


junctions. It’s true that he did not 
leave a participle unhanged. You won’t 
find a more remorseless hangman than 
Ted this side of Tyburn Hill. 

Erudition raised its ugly head when 
they gave Mr. Husing a “parabolic 
microphone.” Crazed with knowledge, 
the honest fellow began to urge his 
assistant to “pick up that cheering 
down there as we extend the parabolic.” 
Each extra breath he gave to science, 
however, he saved on the word “touch- 
down,” which became “T.D.” 

Mr. Laney calculates that Mr. Hus- 
ing said “ball game” 57 times in the 
first half, but he does not mention 
“T.D.,” and I failed to keep a complete 
boxscore myself. At any rate, Mr. Hus- 
ing used T.D. so much that once, when 
a touchback occurred in the Orange 
Bowl and Theodore called it T.D., five 
million Americans murmured to them- 
selves “He means T.B.” Sure enough, 
a moment later Mr. Husing said “Beg 
pardon, I mean T.B.” 

If baseball broadcasters make a study 
of Mr. Husing’s work, they will learn 
in no time to say “There’s an H by 
Williams, bringing DiMaggio across the 
plate with another R.” 

In the case of Will Stern, the Rose 
Bowl man, ‘mannerisms were scarcer 
and grammar was good—remarkably 
good when you consider how fast Wil- 
liam talks. However, it’s impossible to 
believe that everything was as fine, 
clean, terrific, wonderful, and seraphic 
as Mr. Stern made out. Mr. Stern has 
never detected an unworthy action, 
anywhere. 

“It’s a hard, rough game,” he said, 
as a claim of foul was made on the field. 
“But clean,” he added hastily. “If the 
official doesn’t observe a foul, you can 
be absolutely sure there was none.” 


No official born of woman has ever 
claimed that much for himself. How- 
ever, it is necessary to Mr. Stern’s view 
of every football game as transcending 
mortal belief. The critic Laney calls 
Mr. Stern a “screecher,” gently, and 
lets it go at that, without reference to 
the overtones of margarine. 

I did not catch the Sugar Bowl game, 
but I am willing to take the critic 
Laney’s word for it that the broadcast 
was repetitious, misinformed, hysterical, 
extravagant, and phony. The critic real- 
ly got warmed up on that one. 
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SPORTS 
Bubbling Bowls 


Steaming excitement and piping hot 
thrills bubbled from football’s big bowls on 
New Year’s Day as a quartet of South- 
eastern Conference teams—Georgia, Geor- 
gia Tech, Tennessee, and Alabama—faced 
the champions of other sections. The final 
scores wore broad-brimmed hats and string 
ties, and spoke with a Suth’in accent, suh, 
as three out of the four East Dixie clubs 
turned back their foes. 


Tue Rose Bow. (or When Sinkwich is 
Sunk, Trippi Travels): Pre-game discus- 
sion at Pasadena centered on a pair of 
ankles—and not those of the latest Holly- 
wood starlet, either. These were the fleet, 
streamlined stems of Georgia’s All-Ameri- 
can Frankie Sinkwich, who had sprained 
them in practice a fortnight earlier. As it 
turned out, reports of the injury were not 
exaggerated: the triple-threat back saw 
little service and then operated under 
obvious handicaps (or possibly footicaps) . 
But a sophomore star named Charlie 
Trippi filled Sinkwich’s place as the. Geor- 
gia spark plug. His accurate throwing 
arm kept U.C.L.A. busy fighting off scor- 
ing threats for the first three quarters. 
Then End George Poschner blocked a 
Uclan punt in the end zone for a safety on 
the first play of the final period, and 
Georgia led 2-0. With little time left to 
play, a pass interception by Center Clyde 
Ehrhardt gave the Bulldogs the ball deep 
in U.C.L.A. territory. Two good gains by 
Trippi brought the ball to the 9, and a 
pair of end-around plays put it into posi- 
tion for a scoring plunge by Sinkwich. 
Georgia 9, UCLA. 0. 


Tae Orance Bow: (or Stars Fell on 
Boston College): At Miami two long 
touchdown runs: by Mike Holovak put 
B.C. ahead of Alabama 14-0 early in the 
first quarter, but the Crimson Tide rolled 
back in the second stanza with a pair of 
pay-off passes, a 40-yard scoring run, and 
a field goal for 22 points. Meanwhile, 
Holovak tallied again for B.C. and the 
halftime score was 22-21 for Alabama. 
The Tide ran high in the third and fourth 
quarters, with touchdowns in each period 
and an added gift of two points near the 
end of the contest when B.C. mixed its 
signals and the pass from center rolled 
into the end zone, where All-American 
Joe Domnanovich of Alabama nailed 
Mickey Connolly with the ball. Alabama 
$7, Boston College 21. 


Tue Sucar Bowt (or The Volunteers’ 
Vengeance): Six consecutive completed 





passes from the hand of Glenn Dobbs of - 


sa put Tennessee behind 7-0 early in 
the second period of the New Orleans 
game. The Volunteers came back with a 
mixed attack for a touchdown soon after, 
but a missed conversion kept them in hot 
Water and on the short end of a 7-6 score 
until the tail end of the third quarter 


. When a Tennessee tackle blocked Dobbs’s 


end zone punt for a safety to put the Vols 
by one point. Tennessee iced the 





Even his 
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comes to him with the aid of 


MECHANICAL 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


to think of a single item with which the American soldier or 


G=: tanks; planes, ships, even the food he eats—it is difficult 


seaman must be my that is not produced for him with the 


aid of mechanical rubber 


elting or hose. For example, in the various. 


processes that all go together to make him the world’s best fed fight- 
ing man, rubber products serve countless essential duties from the 

to his mess kit—the farmer uses certain types of transmission and con- 
veyor belting for threshing and other equipment, needs spray hose for 
his orchards . . . dairy plants employ extensive amounts of belting and 
hose for both operating and sanitation purposes , . . food processing 
plants depend oes special acid-resisting, odorless conveyor belts, as 


well as other ru 
much belting, many kinds of hose. These an 
food production, preparation, preservation and 
transportation comprise a major field of mechanical 
rubber application. And so it is throughout the 


fields of metals or wood, chemicals or textiles— . 


mechanical rubber is an essential servant of the 
industries that are making the things that will win 
this war for America. 

Republic has specialized exclusively, for over 
forty years, in the development and manufacture 
of industrial rubber products. Keeping abreast of 
modern requirements, Republic engineers and 
chemists are also doing a noteworthy job on the 
increasing application of synthetics. REPUBLIC 
RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Get your SCRAP 
into the fight 


HOSE e BELTING « MOLDED GOODS 





DIVISION OF 


ber goods .. . canning and packing — also as 
many other phases o 





© “Greatest efficiency and dispatch 
in supplying and servicing equipment 
‘needs of industry’’ has long been the firm 
principle upon which the Industrial Dis- 
tributor bas based bis busines. Teday, 
bis services are more often a necessity than 
an advantage. Call on your Republic Dis 
tributor fer the best answer te your rub 
ber and other equipment maintenance 
problems. 


© Help to conserve the nation’s rub- 
ber. See that your plant bas a copy of 
Republic's "Handbook of Care in the In- 
Equipment.” Write. 


PACKING « EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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For WaR-TIME NEEDS 


Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
167 West 15th St., New York 


Elevators © Hoists 


Dumb Waiters 








One of many — 


* 


Miniratch—tiny reversible ratchet 
for intricate jobs—is but one of hun- 
dreds of fine forged Plomb Tools being 
supplied to war industries. If you are 
engaged in mechanical war production 
the famous Plomb hand. tool line can 
help speed your job—ask your Plomb 
Dealer to show it to you. 






-PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


FACTORIES J LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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game with a touchdown early in the final 
period and handed the Tulsa eleven their 
first defeat of the season, 14-7. 


Tue Corton Bow. (or the Wreck of 
the Rambling Wreck): Georgia Tech’s 
Dallas debacle came about as close to an 
upset as anything the afternoon produced, 
with the Texas line displaying unexpected 
power to throttle the best efforts of the 
Engineers’ freshman star, Clint Castle- 
berry. Indeed, unkind fate made Castle- 
berry the goat of the game, for it was he 
who batted an end zone pass into the 
hands of a Texas receiver for the Long- 
horns’ first touchdown in the opening 
period. They tallied again in the third 
when Jackie Field took a punt on his 40- 
yard line and filtered through the entire 
Tech team to a touchdown. The Georgians 
tried to shut the stable door with a 67- 
yard drive to a touchdown in the final 
quarter, but the hard-riding Texans had 
already stolen the horse. Texas 14, Geor- 
gia Tech 7. 


Tue Sun Bow t (or After the Air Raid 
at El Paso): A great little Hardin-Sim- 
mons team went out in front in the second 
quarter 7-0 and stayed there by a 7-6 
count until the final period. Then the 
Second Air Force Bombers of Spokane, 
Wash., turned on the blitz and scored 
again to win 13-7. 


East vs. West (or the Twain Did 
Meet After All): This one was as even as 
they come; each all-star outfit scored a 
pair of touchdowns and the lead seesawed. 
The decisive moment of the big San 
Francisco Shrine benefit game for crippled 
children came on an attempted conversion 
for the West by Willie Zapalac of Texas 
A. & M. The ball hit the crossbar and 
bounced out, and as luck would have it 
the final score was East 13, West 12—the 
first triumph for the Eastern delegation 
since 1937. 





BOOKS 





‘Democracy of Filth’ 


The bitter tragedy of the battle of the 
Philippines has inspired another book, “I 
Saw the Fall of the Philippines.” It lacks 
the skill and high-tension drama of W, L, 
White’s “They Were Expendable,” yet it 
contains the significant message of Philip. 
pine loyalty to America. Col. Carlos P. 
Romulo, the author, has written a Filipino 
footnote to Bataan. 

Before Colonel Romulo donned khaki 
December 1941, he was editor and pub. 
lisher of a chain of Philippine newspapers, 
He had toured the Far East before Pearl 
Harbor, taking a survey of attitudes be. 
tween sovereign Occidental nations and 
their subject Oriental peoples. His articles 
later won him the Pulitzer Prize for pro- 
moting international understanding. They 
also won him the enmity of the Japs. After 
war broke, he became press relations aide 
under General MacArthur. 

Romulo’s chief told him: “Keep ‘em 
warned, but don’t panic them. Always tell 
them the truth. People can stand the 
truth.” Romulo followed that line, and on 
Corregidor founded the “Voice of Free- 
dom” a radio station which kept up Fila- 
merican morale and exploded the Japs’ 
bombast. 

In the foxholes of Bataan, Romulo found 
gallant Filipinos and Americans fighting 
together in a “democracy of filth” and “of 
suffering and heroism.” There and on Cor- 
regidor—that stinking underground of 
sweat, dirt, blood, and disinfectant where 
even salt water was rationed for bathing— 
the soldiers lived in unbelievable squalor 


_ yet fought with complete faith. 


But as the battle came to its grim con- 
clusion, human bodies could take no more. 
A Filipino boy stumbled in the Bataan re- 
treat and wearily answered Romulo’s en- 


at 


From “I Saw the Fall of the Philippines” (Doubleday, Doran). 


Cavite Navy Yard, the Philippines, Dec. 10, 1941 
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pers. DURHAM SHAVE KIT 
Pearl 1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades— over 
3 be twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 24 times 
’ more shaving edge. 
3 and 2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 
rticles life of these already long-life blades. 
r pro- 3. Your choice, barber type or T-type safety razor. 
Specify type wanted. Both use the same famous 
Th 
ey Durham Duplex blade. 
After 4.In serviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 
S aide Kit Complete $2.50, 
SERVICE MEN: Order through Post Exchange. 
: NS: Some drugstores still have kits, so keep 
Dp em DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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of a world at war. Subscribe 
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couragement: “It can’t be did, sir.” The 
feeling of despair found expression in an 
anonymous couplet recited by the cam- 
paigners: 

“We're the battling bastards of Bataan; 

No Mamma, no Papa, no Uncle Sam.” 

All the heartbreak of a losing fight is in 
the colonel’s book, and it made him no 
happier when he was ordered by Mac- 
Arthur (for whom he exhibits hero wor- 
ship throughout the book) to leave Ba- 
taan. He left for Mindanao on the 
Old Duck, a Navy plane patched up 
by an ingenious engine-tinkerer, Lt. 
Roland J. Barnick. From Mindanao, he 
went to Australia in the Flying Fortress 
which also bore three of the expendable 
heroes—Akers, Kelly, and Cox. I Saw THE 
Fauy or THE Putwiprines. By Col. Carlos 
P. Romulo. 323 pages. Photographs. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3.) 


Historic Voices 


Franklin Watts, a former book retailer 
and salesman, has started a new one- 
man publishing venture, Franklin Watts, 
Inc., dedicated to a limited number of idea 
books. His first volume, which he also 
edited, is a service to those interested 
in handy reference works: a compilation of 
great speeches and important papers of 
1941 called “Voices of History.” Watts 
plans an annual series, and his idea al- 
ready has the endorsement of the his- 
torian Charles A. Beard. (Voices or 
History. Edited by Franklin Watts. 
Introduction by Charles A. Beard. 669 
pages. Index. Franklin Watts, New York. 
$3.50.) 

A chronology of events prefaces each 
month’s speeches and documents. Among 
other things, there are complete texts 
of President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms 
speech, his war message to Congress, Pre- 
mier Stalin’s order for “scorched earth,” 
and Prime Minister Churchill’s addresses 


.to the United States Congress. Also Hit- 


ler’s boasts and fanatical mouthings, the 
text of the anti-Comintern Pact, a handy 
table of declarations of war, and many 
other milestones of a historic year. And the 
index itemizes everything down to the last 
explosive epithet. An example: 


“Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer 
. - » Mussolini, 257, Epithets: Crafty, cold- 
blooded black-hearted Italian 78; Hitler’s 
Confederate 82; Italian Quisling 88; whipped 
jackal 179; tattered lackey 280; merest uten- 
sil, serf 684; Italian ‘flop’ 644.” 


J The pattern of Chiang Kai-shek’s states- 
manship is traced in his post-Pearl Harbor 
speeches, collected by the Chinese News 
Service, New York (25 cents). “All We 
Are and All We Have” is the pamphlet’s 
title, taken from the Generalissimo’s mes- 
sage to President Roosevelt on Dec. 9, 
1941: “To our now common battle we offer 
all we are and all we have to stand with 
you until the Pacific and the world are 
freed from the curse of brute force and 
endless perfidy.” In other speeches, the 
Chinese leader deals with the problems of 
democratizing China, the fight for a free 
world, and solidarity of the United Nations 
—all with clear-eyed, hardheaded vision. 
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i ; Some of the Frick 
Machines at the 
Naval Air Station 





mann 


The new Naval Air 
Training Base at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., uses a 
total of seven Frick re- 
frigerating machines, 
grouped into four sys- 
tems, for cooling drink- 
ing water, making ice, 
and holding required 
temperatures in 30 
cold storage boxes and 
rooms. These installa- 








tions, all under auto- | 


matic control, were 


made by the Florida | 


Ice Machine Corp., 
Frick Distributors at 
Jacksonville. 


Air fields, airplane 
factories, engine build- 
ers, and the makers 
of accessories such as 
machine guns, instru- 
ments and , 
all find Frick Refrigera- 
tion the answer to 
their varied needs for 
dependable cooling 
service. 


FRICK CO., 
Waynesboro, Penna. 
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What Is the British Empire? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Since a preliminary to any peace 
settlement must be a clearer under- 
standing between two major prospective 
makers of that peace, it is regrettable 
that so many voices have arisen in this 
country to deplore Prime Minister 
Churchill’s statement that he did not 
become Prime Minister “to preside 
over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.” Such criticism fully justifies 
the familiar complaint of Englishmen 
that Americans do not define the words 
“British Empire” in the same way 
they do. Plainly, if Americans under- 
stood what Churchill—what any Eng- 
lishman, for that matter—conceives the 
British Empire to be, they would bless 
rather than condemn such a comment 
as Churchill’s. 

Perhaps the best way to approach a 
unity of thought on this subject is to 
see it in constitutional terms, because 
Americans, like the British, are consti- 
tutionalists. A constitution is not made 
in a day, whether it is written or un- 
written. It grows through generations. 
It defines, by custom and tradition, the 
rights of individuals and the powers of 
government. The constitutional tradi- 
tions of all English-speaking people go 
back to decisions and principles evolved 
in the British Isles over centuries of 
conflict. 

Ultimately, Parliament became the 
spokesman for those constitutional 
principles, and the Crown became their 
symbol. As people migrated from the 
British Isles to find homes in the far 
corners of the earth, they retained 
citizenship under their constitution and 
continued their allegiance to it. But by 
that time Parliament was performing a 
double function. It ruled the tight little 
Isle and it supervised a scattered group 
of people abroad—people whose forms 
of government differed widely. Thus 
there grew up distinctions in detail be- 
tween government in England and 
government in English-speaking colo- 
nies abroad. In fact, there grew two 
constitutions. Both were rooted in the 
same basic liberties, but each differed 
in its methods of application. 

This distinction between the Consti- 
tution of England and the Constitution 
of the British Empire is not new. It 
is not of this generation. In 1775, less 
than a month before the guns blazed 
at Lexington and Concord, Edmund 
Burke, in his final appeal for peace in 


‘ America, argued the distinction at 


length. “Such, Sir,” he said, “is my 
idea of the Constitution of the British 


Empire, as distinguished from the 
Constitution of Britain; and on these 
grounds I think subordination and 
liberty may be sufficiently reconciled 
through the whole . . . enough surely 
for the ease and happiness of man.” 
Never, in all the years since Burke 
spoke, has it been more important than 
it is in 1943 to see this constitutional 
distinction, as well as this constitutional 
unity. In these years, the United States 
declared and enforced its independence 
from the Crown. It made its own 
constitution. But in doing so, it caught, 
enlarged, and put into words the very 
principles of freedom that it had in- 
herited from the older unity. 
Meantime, as the scattered -units of 
the British ‘Empire progressively moved 
toward greater self-government, the 
unity of constitutional liberty held 
them together. As a symbol of that 
unity, they all retained the Crown. 
But to claim that the permanent as- 
sociation of free men over the world, 
with varying degrees of independent 
action, is of less importance than the 
symbol of unity is to claim that a flag 
is more important than a nation, a 
whistle more important than a loco- 
motive, a hymn more important than 


a church. For more than a hundred § | 
years the sovereigns of England have } 





not only acquiesced in their limited role, } 


but have, with dignity and fidelity, }) 


strengthened its constitutional basis. 


There is no surrenaer of our own | 


identity as a nation in recognizing the 
great constitutional fabric of freedom 
that resides in the British Empire. Nor 
is there the slightest surrender of our 
national independence in seeing how 
similar to it are the deed traditions in 
our own Constitution. We share with 
the members of the British Empire joint 
authorship of the largest and the most 
recent chapter in the history of liberty. 
Americans and English alike are too 
civilized to crave domination over each 
other or over others. Experience, most 
of it bitter experience, has taught both 
peoples the necessity of ever-increasing 
self-government cverywhere. 

But now that the working of fate 
has given the United States and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, or 
British Empire, if you will, a worldwide 
duty to perform together, the more we 


can find of unity between our ideals } 
and principles, the better we can do- 
that task. The first step is that we 


understand each other, 
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Guess again—it’s Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


1. “In Siberia,” writes a geologist formerly stationed 
‘ there, “I'd have assumed this was our Arctic RFD—or 
the local delivery with a new supply of Canadian Club. 
But you'll understand why my eyes popped at this 
sight barely 300 miles from New York City. Felix 
Leser had invited me up to see the amazing zoo at 
his Howling Dog Farms. I'd scarcely arrived when... 
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2. “We had to hit the trail. We were told a neigh- 3. “In that sub-zero climate even lighting a 4. “At dusk, we found our man— 
bor was two days overdue from the wilds near cigarette was hard. So next day when the lead his ankle broken. But that old- 
Whiteface...was feared injured. Would Felix take dog’s trace broke, we went ahead on snowshoe, timer was snug as a bear... even 
his dog team in and see? Of course! leaving our driver to make repairs and catch up. had hospitality to offer us. 







4 og 5. “Lavish hospitality it was— _ ful flavor. No other whisky in all 
ai 4 } . Canadian Club! I've cheered this the world tastes like Canadian 
e e A distinctive-tasting whisky at places Club. It’s Jight as Scotch—rich as 
Rete. = the world around, but never so rye—satisfying as bourbon; and you 
» RN gratefully as at the end of that can stick with it all evening long 


x wi - Pity Adirondack adventure.” —in cocktails before dinner and 
‘ tall ones after. 
Why have so many Americans That’s why Canadian Club is 
switched to Canadian Club lately? _the largest-selling imported whis- 
Because of its unique and delight- —_ ky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
Canadian Clb” 
Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 








WHERE A CIGARETTE 
COUNTS MOST ra 





MILDNESS and TASTE 
that’s what the real pleasure of smoking adds up to 


Up at dawn or to bed at dawn... fresh or fagged, 
more smokers every day are finding this out 
efor Real Smoking Pleasure it’s Chesterfield’s 
Milder, Better Taste every time. 


Copyright 1943, Liccert & Myers Topacco Co. 
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